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Che Causes 


which operate to make the product 
of one piano factory excel that of 
another are perfectly definite— 
real improvements in construction, 
special facilities for manufacturing. 
That the 


Masons: Hamlin 
PIANOS 


excel for both these reasons can 
\hardly be proven in the small space 
of an advertisement. A perusal of 
wur catalogue or a visit to our 
warerooms will not only convince 
you that our pianos do excel, but 
show you the reason teAy,. 


Warerooms, 3 and 5 West 18th St., 
Near Fifth Avenue. 
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WE WOULD GIVE 


$50,000 IN CASH 


if the people of the United States could in some way be made to realize that the greatest offer 
that has ever been made in real estate,or probably ever-will be made, is embodied in our prop- 
osition to sell a lot in New York City with all city improvements for §480Q—because if the 
situation were actually understood by every person in the country there would not be one single 
foot of ‘property left twenty-four hours after this knowledge was brought to their attention. 


We are selling lots for less than §500 which are intrinsically worth $20,000 if you 
will take into consideration the three elements which have gone to make up values in New 
York City outside of fashionable districts :-—distance from the center, transportation facilities, 
rate of fare. 


The difference is, the $20,000 lot had transportation to it several years ago, and now 
is surrounded with houses costing an average of from $10,000 to $40,000 apiece, 
while our land, which has only now just secured this improvement and transportation, must 
wait until the people realize that these have been secured, and until the solidly built portions 
(now so comparatively close to us) have reached and enveloped us, and actually brought the 
values where they rightfully belong. 





Illu trations: Lot on corner 146th Street and Third Avenue, New York City, worth in 1881 $1,500, sold 
in spriog of rg901 tor $70,000 to Henry Lewis Morris. His grandfather sold it for $155 in 1853. 

Lot on 89th Street, opposite Central Park, sold in 1850 for $500, in r90x brought a price that showed an 
increase of $500 every 60 days from 1850 to 1901. (Authority—Real Estate Editor New York Sun.) 





Corner “of Every 
Utica Avenue Improvement 
and Linden has beea 
Boulevard, made withia 
Rugby. 6 months. 








This increase will be maintained as surely as New York is destined to grow. As surely as 
equal Comereenet makes equal values, so surely will this lot be worth as much as the lot in 
upper Manhattan. 

We can prove it if you come to New York. We will try to prove it if you will send us your 
name and address. Is it not worth your while? We ask nothing of you except a letter or a pos- 
tal. If we were sure you were in good earnest we would far rather say,send us your name and we 
will send you tickets to New York. This you know is obviously impossible, but if you will let us 

ut the matter before you we will in some way prove that our proposition is a sound one, if we 
five to bring you to New York to do it. 

What we want is to have you know that we are honest, and that every statement we make is 
incontrovertible truth. Then we are absolutely certain that we can do business together, 

3 We sell a $480 lot for $10 down and $6 per month. This carries alife insurance, a guaran- 
teed increase of 20% in one year, a free st andl poche to New York (east of Chicago, or a like dis- 
tance), all improvements, your money back with 6% interest if not found as represented. What 
more can we do? Now, will you send us your name? 





Department “‘ AF2,’’ 


Wood, Harmon & Co., 257 Brosawey, New York. 


‘* We certainly should not carry this advertisement if we did not have reason 10 know Wood, Harmon & Co, 
to be perfectly reliable and their property as represented.”—THE INDEPENDENT. 
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PUBLISHED THIS WEEK 


New Volume, No. 54, International Education Series 


Educational Foundations of Trade 
and Industry 


By Fapian WaRE. 12mo. Cloth, $1.20, net; postage, 10 cents, 





This timely book describes the educational foundations of trade and industry as exhibited in the 
school systems of the chief European peoples and the United States. Since Mr. Ware treats the 
subject more on its practical than on its cultural side, his examination includes a thorough analysis of 
commercial and technological education in every aspect and branch, 





Appletons’ Latin Dictionary 


Revised by J. R. V. Marchant, M.A., Wadham College, Oxford, and Joseph F. Charles, 
B.A., City of London School, formerly Merton College, Oxford. 122d thousand, 
Edition of r901. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Prepared especially for students of classical Latin; hence, a large number of archaic or post- 
Augustan words have been omitted. It is sufficient commendation to say that in the revision the 
invaluable Dictionary of Professor Georges has been followed. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
(A SHAKESPEAREAN C1 ASSIC ) 
Free || |1 he Gospel 


If you do not own a 


complete Shakespeare, 
or if you own a com- O S 
plete set and the Notes 


are not sufficiently full A BOOK FOR ALL WORKERS WITH BOYS 


and clear, if there are no een ss 
: in the Sunday- ” 
satisfactory Glossaries, no it Gem aan ase te aon 7: a eee 
Critical myo 7 = ae sn — — are FREE to 
fe Helps to the study of the unday-school Superintendents. 
plays, send us your name and address and six 
cents in stamps to pay postage, and we will Sunday-school between the ages 
forward to you an elegantly printed copy of Deal: 


“Shakespeare, the Man” 


by Walter Bagehot. This brilliant and 
wien essay is sold by other publishers at 
soc. acopy. With it we will send a fine pho- 
togravure plate of Shakespeare and a col- 
ored chromatic _ eer’ — 
f th , and hints re 
nap pe the ion We make this offer DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


to enable us to give you some information 36 Washington Street, Chicago. 
regarding the best Shakespeare ever published, 
and it is made only to reliable men and A h Manuscripts suitable for issuing 
women. Send name and address and 6c. in ut ors in volume form required by es- 
stamps to pay postage. Mention THE INDE- ° tablished house ; liberal terms; 
PENDENT when writing. Seeking @ prompt, straightforward treat- 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY (Dept. E ° ment. Address 
78 Pith Avenue, New York = Publisher Books, 141 Herald, 23d St., N. Y. 
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NOW READY $4.00 NET —ILLUSTRATED 


Centennial Survey of Foreign Missions 


A Statistical Supplement to “Christian Missions and Social Progress,” being a Conspec- 











tus of the Achievements and Results of Evangelical Missions in all 
lands at the close of the Nineteenth Century. 


By the REV. JAMES S. DENNIS, D.D. 








gestive comments presenting in outline the salient facts. Unique in its plan and scope, it fur- 

nishes a compendium of immediately available information for busy pastors and students. As 
a systematic, accurate and detailed survey of the varied aspects of the missionary progress of Christ’s 
kingdom it will be found to be of standard value. A directory of Foreign Missionary Societies in all 
lands, valuable maps, very full indices, and a number of beautiful illustrations add to the usefulness of 
the remarkable resume. The price, which has been fixed at $4.00 net, is below the cost of mechanical 
production alone (typography, printing, binding and illustrations). 


T's missionary progress of the century is carefully tabulated with voluminous historical and sug- 








One Volume Size 11x9 426 Pages Illustrations and Maps 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 


New York, 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 63 Washington St. Toronto, 25 Richmond St. W. 








$250 PUBLISHED BY THE ABBEY PRESS 


Will be given for writing “READS LIKE DICKENS."’ 


2 4S | The Man With the Rake 


an entirely novel and unex- 

celled prize competition. By MARION BEVERIDGE LEE 

Gack tn a “aera A powerful story of singular interest and rare dramatic charm. 
2 Cloth, 12mo, Daintily Produced, $1.25 


THE ABBEY PRESS, eA be ordered through any bookseller, or will be sent, post- 


of 134 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, paid, for the price, by the publishers. 


the publishers of the book. | PUBLISHED BY THE ABBEY PRESS 


RINCIPAL L. F. GRIFFIN, of the Frye School, ’ 
Trinity Court, Boston, has room for one more boy in hisown W A N I I D-Activ every oy: “Nigh s eee ae 
family. Address tinmediately. oF professional men preferred. "Wee salary or guarantee paid. 
ve age, occupation and referen 
ARVARD UNIVERSITY. - DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York, 


HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
Courses in pred A one north in Physical Training. The ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


ki jally adapted to the needs of teachers. Women as For Gi Certificate admi Smit ‘assar. 

w ell as men admf ted to all the courses sxcort x  Raginceeens and Wellesley 2 and Wells. Four a. Me 
in Geological Field-work. For Or ee Cee tf | Basket Tennis. Address 

e dge, Mass. 

N. 8. SHALER, Chairman Mrs E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


Chureb Seating, Pulpit Furniture, Church Cushions 


Made at GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL, WORKS. 
Eastern Sales Office, 814 ‘PEN SES New Yerk. 


ESTERBROOK'S=S <== 
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[The Boys 
World 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED 
6664 WEEKLY PAPER G46 


For all boys, and for every day of the week. Stands 
for all that is noblest in boy life. It is intended to 
assist and to uplift boys in their own sphere; to make 
each day worth living, and each deed its best; to in- 
crease faith and courage, and to spread a charm con- 
tinually about the way. Conducted by a one of 
ablest Christian writers, and workers with ys. 
Treats of everything of interest to boys — home, 
school, shop, playground, Sunday-school, Church, etc. 
News of successful boys, and brave deeds done by 
boys. Interesting stories and incidents, science. 
mechanics, inventions, games, recreation, care 0 

health, earning and saving money, making things 
Round Table, Question Drawer. etc. Eight large, four- 
column es, full of delightful and wholesome read- 
ing for First number now 
ready. 

Price, 40 cents per year. A boys’ weekly at less than 
one half the price asked . d others for boys’ monthlies. 
Special rates to Sunday-schools. Just the thing to hold 
boys in attendance. Specimen copiesfree. Address, 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
36 Washington Street, Chicago. 


FREE 3sct stave 


sent free to your address. PostageSc. Al stock, 
Qne price to at oan We aueanen arn enemies 
K SUPPLY 
RA. c 
Largest Mail Order Booksellers in the World. 


New England 
Cons Founded 1853. Unsur- 


ERVATO 
_, OF MUSIC . passed advantages in com- 
Position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
ATJWeekly Magazine. kntered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 

Terms of subscription, Payable in advance : one year, $2.00. 
Single Copies, 10 cents. 

Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, %1.56 a year extra. 
rder for the change of an address shoula be received one week 
before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the new address 
should be given. 
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, The leading: musical in- 
stitution of America. 








Individual Communion 


+ Outfits. Send ter fres catalogue 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT 
Box N, Rochester, N. Y. ~ 


Dr SAACTHomPSONS EYE WATER 
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WINTER RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


EUROPE Best tours. Lowest prices. Sail June 21 

and July5. Address Edwin Jones, 462 
Putnam Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Fall tour to Europe and Palestine, 70 days, $575. 


Tour Around the World, 20 Weeks, only $1,675 
Dr. Cate’s Lakewood Sanatorium. 


For rest and recuperation. Electricity. and M 2, 
Turkish, Roman, Sulphur, Pine, Electro-thermal, and other 
baths. First-class Table. Large Sun Parlor. Every room 
bright and cheerful. Board with or withouc treatment. 
HENRY H. CATE, M. D., 
Lakewood, N. J. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE ®?0s, Livenroot 
and LONDON 

Sailing regularly. ist Cabin, $40, $45 upwards, depending 

on steamer. [ new 8te s “Cestrian” Feb. 12ta, 

** Winifredian,”’ Feb. 26th, * Devoniap,”’ March 12th, “Caledon- 

ian” to London, Feb. 25th, “‘ Kingstonian” to London, March 7th. 


F. 0, HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 116 State St., Boston. 


BERMUDA. 
The Ideal Winter Resort. 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL.. 


Open from December to May. Accommodates 200 guests. 
For terms, etc., address N. 8S. HOWK, Hamilton, Bermuda. 
Circulars at Scofield’s, 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


FLORIDA. 
TAMPA BAY HOTEL 


TAMPA, FLA., - A. E. DICK, Manager. 


Fine Golf Course with Turf Putting Greens and Tees, 
Hunting, Fishing, Boating and Driving. 


HOTEL BELLEVIEW 


BELLEAIR, FLA.;, - HARVEY & WOOD, Lessees. 


Finest Golf Course in the South. Hunting, Driving and 
Sailing. Through Pullman fast train service. Information, 
om 8 Park Place, and Plant System, 290 Broadway, New 


The 
Lakewood 
Hotel |New 
Jersey 


THE LEADING HOTEL OF LAKEWOOD. 


LAKEWoop, in the heart of a balsamic forest of 
Pines, is now a world-renowned Winter Resort 
Ties ean so asd cae 
an otel, is a super! 08- 
telry, in luxurious -accommodation for the somnfort, 
convenience and entertainment of its patrons not 
by any hotel in America. The cuisine and 
service equal those of the celebrated restaurants of 
New York and Paris. 

HYDROTHERAPY .—The German practice of mak- 
ing Hydrotherapeutic (water cure) Baths an adjunct 
to resort hotels was initiated in country by THE 
LAKEWOOD HOTEL, which has the most complete. 
and improved apparatus for the treatment and cure’ 
of overwork, nervousness, insomnia and allied com-+ 
plaints Lf means of Hydrotherapy and electricity of 
any hotel in the world. | 

JAS. N. BERRY, Manager. 
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The 
Lackawanna 
Habit 


ONCE CONTRACTED 
HARD TO BREAK 


Any one of the numerous Lackawanna 
Railroad passenger trains between 
New York and Buffalo, Chicago and 
St. Louis will give it to you. Smooth 
roadbed, luxurious sleeping and 
parior cars, a la carte dining service, 
roomy coaches, courteous train- 
men, absence of smoke and dust 
are the causes. Ticket offices at 


NEW YORK BUFFALO 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


Lackawanna 
Railroad 





HORIDA CUBA NASSAU 


THEPOPULAR ROUTE 


South « Southwest, 


FLORIDA CUBA MEXICO 
ANDTHE PACIFIC COAST 
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Beautiful Souvenir Spoon Set. 

Without question, one of the finest and most pleasing souvenirs ever issued is the set of Pan-American 
Exposition Souvenir Coffee Spoons made especially for the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway by the 
Oneida Community. They are made of best material, carefully and handsomely finished and fully guaranteed. 
They are serviceable and will last for years. Like quality spoons sold at Exposition at 50 to 75 cents each. 

The set consists of six spoons. A different exposition subject is engraved in the bowl of each spoon. Do not 
fail to order a set. You will be thoroughly pleased with the spoons. 


In Ordering: Remit by express or post-office | Complete set in Satin- $10 








money order to ONEIDA COMMUNITY, lined Box, postpaid to 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. |_9"Y 8ddress for 














For comfortable, enjoyable travel between the cities of Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, New York 
and Boston, use the famous through trains over the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway. For any par- 
ticulars about travel via this route, address A. Je SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. , 





A by the new 3,500-ton 
delightful winter tour O R steamers ‘‘ Ponce’’ and 
around beautiful ** San Juan”’ 

A three weeks’ trip in the Tropics made with every comfort and permitting 
every opportunity for seeing and enjoying the rare beauty of the Island 
ENTIRE COST OF TRIP, $130 AND $140 SECOND CABIN RATES, $80 AND $90 
which include every expense aboard the steamer. Tourists may use the steamers as a hotel while visiting 

the various ports. - 
_ ,The steamers have all the appointments of sea-going yachts, and the cuisine and service are of the 
highest class, All staterooms are on deck amidships. 


Steamer ‘‘San Juan” sails Saturday, Mar. Ist. 
Steamer ‘‘ Ponce” suils! Saturday, Feb. 15th and Mar. 15th. 
Send for beautifally illustrated book on Perte Rice. 


THE NEW YORK & PORTO RICO S. S. CO., 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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For busy people who want to 
make the journey quickly with 
the conveniences of luxurious 
travel. 10 a, m. 
Leave Chicago ; 8:00 p. m. 
11:30 p. m. 
VIA 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC R’YS 

‘The best of Everything. 
ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS BY THIS 
ROUTE 








La 
THE SHOREHAM 


Corner H and Fifteenth Streets 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE SHOREHAM is conducted on both the American and 
European plans. It islocated in the center of the most fashion- 
able section of the City, within five minutes’ walk of the White 
House, State, War and Navy Departments, Corcoran Art Gallery 
and Department of Justice. Convenient to all the principal car 
lines and accessible to all points of interest in the Capital. 

THE SHOREHAM has all the conveniences and advantages of 
modern architecture, electric lighting, supplied with swift and 
o-_ cee service, all rooms heated, and is absolutely fireproof 

roughou 

Ra'es, $2.00 per day upward European plan. and from $4.50 
day upward on the American plan. 4, vith bath and su! hes 
consisting of gece | bed-room, or two or more bed-rooms with 
bath connected, ex 

The SHOREHAM is is famous for the excellence of its cuisine. 








JOHN T. DEVINE, - - Proprietor 





of 
anything 
bette, 
go2* 
NABISCO 


you 
famous 


DIFFERENT FLAVORS. 








The Standard ot Excellence—5Sth Year. 


Gaze’s Tours 


EGYPT, HOLY LAND 
SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY 


76 DAYS, $620 93 DAYS, $740 


104 DAYS, $850 - 122 DAYS, $975 


Personally Conducted Throughout, including all 
Necessary Expenses. Programmes Free. 


HENRY GAZE & SONS, 
Wg rt New York. 22080. Clark St., Chien: 
MS, Agt., 1421 Filbert St., Phitsdelphia, Pa. 
i 4UNES, Agt., 21 Washington 8t., Boston. 








Nationa. Biscuit COMPANY. 








The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 1th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service 


and Moderate Prices. 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 1 


BRYCE’S 


STUDIES IN 


HISTORY AND 
JURISPRUDENCE 


8vo, cloth, $3.50 net. Postage, 27 cents 


*¢ It is no exaggeration to say that no man 
living is better qualified to write upon these 
and kindred topics than the author of the 
‘American Commonwealth.’ The essays are 
all distinguished by that careful, painstaking 
research, profound learning, and scrupulous 
fairness and impartiality that have given Mr. 
Bryce’s previous works such remarkable 
vogue among the learned and cultured of 
both hemispheres, 

** The study entitled ‘ Hamilton and Toc- 
queville’ will undoubtedly possess peculiar 
interest for American readers."’ 

Albany Law Fournal, January, 1902. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
(American Branch) 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York 
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ESTABLISHED 1802 


THORBURN'S 
SEEDS 


have been the standard of excellence for 
a hundred ie, and were awarded the 
GOLD MEDAL both at the Paris Expo- 
sition of 1900 and Pan American 1901. 
Our 10ist annual catalogue is in every 
respect the most <9 most reliable, 
and most beautiful of American Garden 
Annuals. Write for it. We mail it free. 


J.M. THORBURN & CO. 


(ate of (5 John Street) 
36 CORTLANDT STREET. NEW YORK 











Rheumatism 


Is a rack on which you need not suffer long. 

It depends on an acid condition of the 
blood, which affects the muscles end joints 
causes inflammation and pain, and results 
from defective digestion and a torpid action 
of the liver, kidneys and skin. 

Sciatica, lumbago and stiff neck are 
forms of it. 


“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla has cured me of rheuma- 
tism. I was so I could not lift anything and my 
knees were so stiff I could hardly get up or down 
stairs. Since taking three bottles of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla I have never felt a symptom of rheumatism, 
and I gladly recommend Hood’s for this disease.” 


Mrs. HATTIE TURNER, Bolivar, Mo. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Neutralize the acidity of the blood, perfect 
digestion and excretion, and radically and 
permanently cure rheumatism. 


Scotch 
Madras... 
Shirtings. 


We show some 400 different designs in this 
excellent wash fabric. Among them are solid 
colors in all the desirable shades; colored 
grounds with white cords and stripes; white 
grounds with colored stripes. Also Roman 
stripes, Jacquard figures and some with new 
lino effects. 

The all-white Madras show raised cords, 
fancy stripes and figures, and broad satiny 
stripes. 


Price, 35c. to 6oc. a yard. 


Swisses, Dimities, Linen Zephyrs, Cheviots, 
Ducks, Crashes, Tweeds, Lawns and wash 
fabrics of all kinds in large variety. 


Mail orders have prompi attention. 


JAMES lcCUTCHEON & CO., 
“The Linen Store.” 14 WEST 23d ST., N. Y. 
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Survey of the World 


Because employees in the 
public service are constantly 
seeking the influence of their 
members of Congress or of other persons 
to procure promotion or some other ad- 
vantage, the President has issued the fol- 
lowing order: 


Politics and 
Legislation 


“ All officers and employees of the United 
States, of every description, serving in or 
under any of the Executive Departments, and 
whether so serving in or out of Washington, 
are hereby forbidden, either directly or indi- 
rectly, individually or through associations, to 
solicit an increase of pay, or to influence or at- 
tempt to influence in their own interest any 
other legislation whatever, either before 
Congress or its committees, or in any way 
save through the heads of the Departments 
in or under which they serve, on penalty of 
dismissal from the Government service.” 


As to this, Senator Hawley is reported 
as saying that the President “ may issue 
as many executive orders as he can write, 
but they will not influence members of 
Congress, who have certain rights and 
prerogatives, and will insist upon using 


them.” He made these remarks after 
calling upon the President at the White 
House. The bill for a permanent Cen- 
sus Bureau has been passed in the House, 
with the attachment that makes all the 
clerks now employed eligible for trans- 
fer without examination to any of the 
Departments. This is the provision that 
has been opposed by the Civil Service 
Commission. In the debate Mr. Gros- 
venor said that a continuance of the Com- 
mission’s examinations was a “ bunco 
game,” because there were 10,000 eli- 
gibles on the lists. The Senate has passed 
the bill for a new Cabinet Department. 
The Geological and Coast Surveys and 
the Patent Office were not included in the 


bureaus taken, but the Census Bureau and 
the Department of Labor are covered in. 
To meet the protests of organized labor, 
the title of the organization has been 
changed, and is now the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. A Republican 
House caucus has been called for the con- 
sideration of the several projects relat- 
ing to a reduction of representation in the 
South on account of the disfranchise- 
ment of negroes. The treaty for the pur- 
chase of the Danish West India Islands- 
has been favorably received in the Sen- 
ate. Dispatches from Copenhagen deny 
that Denmark intends to take a plebiscite 
before final ratification. Senator Hoar’s 
bill to increase the salaries of judges of 
the Federal courts by 25 per cent. having 
been reported, Mr. Stewart offered an 
amendment increasing to $7,500 the sal- 
ary of a Senator or Representative. This- 
was supported by Mr. Hawley, who said 
that he could remain in Washington only 
by relying upon resources outside of his- 
salary. It is again reported that a bill is 
to be prepared in the Senate Post Office 
Committee for the purchase of the tele- 
graph systems at a price equal to the par 
value of their stock, by 2 per cent. bonds- 
that shall be available as security for Na- 
tional bank circulation. In the House 
there has been reported a bill for the con- 
struction, by the Government, of a tele- 
graph cable from California to the Philip- 
pines by way of Hawaii, the Midways. 
and Guam, the work to be done by the 
War and Navy Departments, and the 
rates to be 25 cents a word to Hawaii and 
50 cents to Manila. At the recent ban- 
quet of the Board of Trade, in New York, 
eloquent tributes to the memory of Mr, 
McKinley were paid by ex-Postmaster 
General Smith and others. Captain Hob- 


395 





306 


son made a long address in favor of an 
enlargement of the navy. At the con- 
clusion of his remarks, Senator Hanna, 
after speaking briefly but earnestly for 
the promotion of friendly relations be- 
tween capital and organized labor, urged 
that the Government should not spend all 
its money on vessels of war, but should 
use part of it in subsidizing the merchant 
marine. Some doubt having arisen as to 
the Constitutional power of Congress to 
provide for the Presidential succession 
(as it has done by law) in case of vacan- 
cies in the offices of President and Vice- 
President, the Senate has passed a joint 
resolution for an amendment to the Con- 
stitution giving such power to Congress. 
A bill embodying Secretary Root’s rec- 
ommendations for the reorganization of 
the militia has been introduced, and will 
be taken up at the present session. The 
Senate Canal Committee has refused to 
accept Chairman Morgan’s report in 
favor of the Nicaragua route, and has 
decided to make a thorough investigation 
as to the merits of the Panama route and 
the ability of the Panama Company to 
give a clear title. The President desires 
that the final decision shall not be de- 
ferred until the next session. A bill in- 
troduced by Mr. Spooner, which is said 
to have the President’s approval, provides 
that the Panama route shall be chosen if 
satisfactory title can be obtained and if 
proper concessions from Colombia can be 
procured; if not, that the canal shall be 
made on the Nicaragua route. The 
President is to conduct the negotiations 
for a settlement of the questions raised 
by the bill, and is authorized to pay $40,- 
000,000 for the Panama Company’s 
rights and property, and the canal work 
is to be done under the direction of the 
Secretary of War. 
& 

Those who ask 

for a_ reduction 

of the duty on 
Cuban sugar could find in the action of 
Congress last week little or nothing to 
encourage them. At the committee hear- 
ing the dominating influence of the do- 
mestic producers of beet and cane sugar 
was clearly to be seen. A representative 
of the sugar beet industry virtually 
threatened the Republicans with serious 
political loss if they should make any 
reduction. Dr. Wiley, Chief of the Bu- 


Cuban Sugar and the 
War Taxes 
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reau of Chemistry in the Department of 
Agriculture, testified and argued before 
the committee against any reduction 
whatever, attacking the pleas of the Cu- 
bans with much emphasis, and saying 
that the islanders came before Congress 
as “ mendicants” and “ beggars.” It is 
known that the Secretary of his Depart- 
ment, Mr. Wilson, also opposes any re- 
duction and is thus at variance with other 
members of the Cabinet and with the 
President. Proceedings in the commit- 
tee indicated that twelve of the seven- 
teen members were arrayed against 
Cuba, this majority including four 
Democrats. The hearing was interrupt- 
ed to receive statements from brewers 
and others concerning the internal rev- 
enue taxes, and on the 3oth ult. the 
chairman was authorized by unanimous 
vote to report a bill for the repeal of all 
these taxes that were imposed on account 
of the war with Spain, except the tax on 
mixed flour. The bill is now before the 
House, and it provides for a reduction 
of $77,000,000, the large items being the 
taxes on beer, tobacco, wines, tea, play- 
ing cards, theaters, circuses, stock ex- 
change transactions, billiard rooms, etc. 
All the changes are to take effect on 
July 1st of this year, except the repeal 
of the tea tax, which is deferred until 
January Ist, 1903. The sudden action 
of the committee excited comment to the 
effect that the taxes were to be reduced 
in order that so great a loss of revenue 
might seem to leave no room for the 
proposed reduction of the duty on Cuban 
sugar. Therefore Chairman Payne pub- 
lished an explanation, asserting thatino de- 
cision concerning Cuba had been reached, 
but that the committee had thought 
that the burden resting on our own peo- 
ple should be lightened before we turned 
our attention to lightening the burdens 
of other people. The President was 
still confident that Congress would even- 
tually make the concession which he had 
recommended. On Saturday he invited 
Speaker Henderson and Representative 
Dalzell to talk with him. At this con- 
ference the question was discussed. The 
Speaker fears, it is said, that a reduction 
of the duty would deprive the Repub- 
licans of their majority in the House at 
the next election. There is much more 
support for the Cuban plea in the Senate 
than in the House. If the House re- 
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fuses to make a reduction, the Senate 
may provide for it in an amendment at- 
tached to the House bill for a reduction 
of war taxes. If the House rejects this 
amendment the Senate may attempt to 
relieve Cuba by a treaty of reciprocity. 
Senator Cullom has already made a 
speech designed to show that the Senate 
has Constitutional power to reduce a 
duty by means of such a treaty without 
the concurrence of the House. On the 
other hand, the House Ways and Means 
Committee will attempt to prove that 
the consent of the House must be ob- 
tained. The delay has already had some 
effect upon the industry in Cuba. Two 
of the largest sugar mills in Matanzas 
have stopped grinding. President-elect 
Palma says that if no reduction of the 
duty is made he cannot set up a stable 
government on the island. Anarchy, he 
adds, would follow our refusal to make 
the desired reciprocal concession, and the 
United States would find it necessary 
not only to send troops to the island, but 
also to feed the people. 


J 


Sharp Debate on The policy of the Gov- 


‘the Philippi coe 
5 ‘Ppmes to the Philippines con- 


‘tinues to be a prominent topic at Wash- 
ington and elsewhere. In the Senate the 
‘debate upon the Philippine Tariff bill has 
been marked by much bitterness and 
‘some disorder. The cabled comment of 
‘General Wheaton upon the speech of Dr. 
Schurman, that men had been imprisoned 
at Manila for similar utterances, led 
Democratic Senators to attack the Gen- 
eral. They assumed that he had also 
criticised the opinions of the Senate mi- 
nority, but there is no evidence that he 
did so. Mr. Dubois said he supposed 
that Wheaton was “ some charity boy ap- 
pointed to West Point by a Senator or 
Representative, and since supported by 
the Government.” This was sharply re- 
sented, and it was shown that Wheaton 
had a fine record, having enlisted during 
the Civil War as a sergeant, rising to his 
present rank by merit. The Democrats 
insisted that the censorship was still in 
force at Manila, but evidence to the con- 
trary was brought forward. They also 
likened General Bell’s recent reconcentra- 
tion order to those issued by Weyler in 
Cuba. Mr. Money was making a long 


ernment with respect. 
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speech, when he was asked what he 
would do with the Filipinos. “ Let them 
go to the devil and take care of them- 
selves,” he replied. There was a sharp 
colloquy between Mr. Spooner and Mr. 
Tillman. The Republicans had courage 
to do anything, Mr. Spooner said. “ Ex- 
cept to defend the negro,” remarked Till- 
man. The reply, that they did not have 
courage to lynch negroes or deprive them 
of their rights, led Tillman to indulge in 
a characteristic tirade, declaring that 
Spooner was dealing with the question 
in “a most infamous and damnable and 
hypocritical way,” being in favor of 
butchering colored people in the Philip- 
pines and of “ shooting Christianity into 
them,” but not in favor of permitting 
Southern whites to protect their wives 
and children. Mr. Teller spoke upon the 
subject with some signs of anger, and the 
rules concerning interruptions were ig- 
nored. On two succeeding days there 
were similar exhibitions of bitter feel- 
ing, almost exclusively on the Democratic 
side. At last Mr. Morgan, of Alabama, 
deserted his party associates by making a 


speech, substantially in support of the 
bill, commending the civil government in 
the islands, expressing approval of its 
purpose, and saying that the archipelago 
ought to be under the control of a distinct 
executive Department at Washington. 


Js 


Governor Taft began 
his testimony before the 
Senate Committee on 
the Philippines last week, and it proved 
to be very interesting and comprehensive. 
There were forms of civil government, 
he said, in all the 34 Christian Filipino 
provinces. The Moros were friendly, a 
few excepted who had always been hos- 
tile to Spain. The tour of the Commis- 
sion through the islands was described, 
the conference with native delegates at 
17 capitals, and the appointment of tem- 
porary civil officers. Their successors 
are to be elected this month. The Fili- 
pinos, he said, were remarkably and sin- 
cerely hospitable. The Moros were sub- 
ject to their chiefs or datos, who were 
not always under the control of the 
Sultans, of whom there are two, one in 
Mindanao and the other in the Jolo 
islands. There was no insurrection in 
the Moro country. Under the Spaniards 
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there were no roads in the islands, but 
the present government had appropriated 
$1,000,000 for roads. In nearly every 
island there is a backbone of mountains, 
practically impassable. The people’s in- 
dustries had been interrupted by the de- 
struction of water buffaloes, the work 
cattle, three-fourths of which had been 
killed by the rinderpest. Governor Taft 
thinks that mules and milch cows should 
be imported. The Macabebes—there are 
8,000 or 10,000—had been friends of the 
Spaniards and had transferred their al- 
legiance to the United States. There 
had been no radical disagreement be- 
tween the civil and the military powers. 
Differences in one instance had been 
reconciled, and no other had followed. 
A census is needed. Probably there are 
6,000,000 Christian Filipinos, 1,500,000 
or 2,000,000 non-Christians and 1,000,- 
000 Moros. He could not tell where the 
insurgents’ rifles had been obtained. La- 
guna (in Luzon) and Samar are the only 
large provinces not yet organized, and 
when these are organized practically all 
the territory capable of being taken in 
will be under civil government. He 
bases his hope of success on the Fili- 
pino’s pride of country and desire for 
education. Only from 5 to 7 per cent. 
can read and write Spanish, and there 
is great difficulty because the people of 
one province do not understand the lan- 
guage of another. The American teach- 
ers are making good progress, and as a 
rule the people are anxious to learn. He 
thought a Filipino of average intelli- 
gence was capable of distinguishing be- 
tween an independent government and 
such a benevolent and paternal govern- 
ment as this country would give. The 
ignorance and credulity of natives who 
had no knowledge of the Spanish lan- 
guage could scarcely be imagined. At 
present the educated natives control and 
oppress their own people. In Cagayan, 
a province very rich in agricultural re- 
sources and fine forests, there is’a sys- 
tem of bossism and the bosses have al- 
most the power of life and death. The 
common people cannot understand that 
theirs is not the only way of living ; Gov- 
ernor Taft’s hope of complete pacifica- 
tion is not in that ignorance, but in the 
educated classes. Three prominent mem- 
bers of the Federal Party are members 
of the Commission, but the Commission 
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was in no way responsible for and had 
not approved that party’s Statehood plat- 
form. No one in authority had given 
any promise of Statehood. That ques- 
tion, Governor Taft said, like the ques- 
tion of independence, was so far in the 
future that he did not regard it of pres- 
ent importance. 


Franchise Corruption * nomad yee 

— > Se bribed has brought 
to light and into the courts at St. Louis 
the proof of much corruption there in 
connection with the granting of munic- 
ipal franchises. Three members of last 
year’s Municipal Assembly — Charles 
Kratz, leader of the majority in the 
Council and recently a candidate for Con- 
gress; Emile A. Meisenberg, a rich busi- 
ness man and member of the Council, 
and John K. Murrell, leader of a “ com- 
bine ” of nineteen members in the House 
of Delegates—have been indicted, and 
are under arrest, and other men are to be 
prosecuted. The controversy arose over 
the disposition of $135,000 in bribe 
money which members of the Assembly 
were to receive for the passage of a bill 
granting a franchise for the extension of 
a street railway. It appears that a repre- 
sentative of the Suburban Railway Com- 
pany agreed to pay $60,000 to members 
of the Council, and $75,000 to members 
of the House of Delegates. The $60,000 
was placed in a safe deposit box at one of 
the city Trust companies, and the $75,000 
in a similar box at the office of another 
company. Each box had two keys, both 
of which were required to be used in 
opening it. The railway company’s man 
held one key of each box; Kratz held a 
key for the Council box, and a key for the 
House box was intrusted to Murrell. 
The money is still in the boxes and has 
been impounded by the court. In the 
Council the bill was promptly passed. 
Then citizens applied for an injunction. 
The House made great haste to put the 
bill through, but action was prevented 
almost at the last moment by a restrain- 
ing order. Because the goods had not 
been delivered the company refused to 
pay. The facts appear to have been dis- 
closed by the company, possibly because 
in no other way it could recover the 
money from the boxes. A bench warrant 
has been issued for Ellis Wainwright, a 
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millionaire director of the company who 
is now in Egypt. The Prosecuting At- 
torney is looking for evidence of bribery 
in connection with other franchise legis- 
lation of the past year and with the pend- 
ing project for a new water supply. 


J 


At a meeting of the 
Trustees of the Carnegie 
Institution in Washington 
last week Mr. Carnegie gave to them a 
deed conveying the $10,000,000 in regis- 
tered 5 per cent. bonds of the United 
States Steel Corporation with which the 
Institution is endowed. In this deed the 
purposes of the trust are set forth as 
follows: 


The Carnegie 
Institution 


“Tt is proposed to found in the city of Wash- 
ington an institution’ which, with the co-opera- 
tion of institutions now or hereafter estab- 
lished, there or elsewhere, shall, in the broad- 
est and most liberal manner, encourage inves- 
tigation, research and discovery, show the ap- 
plication of knowledge to the improvement of 
mankind, provide such buildings, laboratories, 
books and apparatus as may be needed, and 
afford instruction of an advanced character to 
students properly qualified to profit thereby. 
Among its aims are these: 

“ First—To promote original research, pay- 
ing great attention thereto as one of = most 
important of all departments. 

** Second—To discover the nein man 
in every department of study whenever and 
wherever found, inside or outside of schools, 
and enable him to make the work for which 
he seems specially designed his life work. 

“Third—To increase facilities for higher 
education. 

“ Fourth—To increase the efficiency of the 
universities and other institutions of learning 
throughout the country, by utilizing and add- 
ing to their existing facilities and aiding teach- 
ers in the various institutions for experimental 
and other work as far as advisable. 

“ Fifth—To enable such students as may find 
Washington the best point for their special 
studies to enjoy the advantages of the 
museums, libraries, laboratories, observatory, 
meteorological, piscicultural and forestry 
schools and kindred institutions of the several 
departments of the Government. 

“ Sixth—To insure the prompt publication 
and distribution of the results of scientific in- 
vestigation, a field considered highly impor- 
tant.” 


The Trustees, it is also provided, shall 
have full power to modify, by a vote 
of two-thirds, the conditions and regula- 
tions under which the funds may be dis- 
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pensed, in order that these may always 
be applied in the manner best adapted to 
the changed conditions of the time; but 
modifications must be in accordance with 
the purposes of the donor, as expressed 
in the trust, his chief aim being “ to se- 
cure, if possible, for the United States 
leadership in the domain of discovery 
and the utilization of new forces for the 
benefit of man.” Officers have been 
elected, as follows: President, Daniel C. 
Gilman; Chairman’ of the Trustees, 
Abram S. Hewitt; Vice-Chairman, John 
S. Billings; Secretary, Charles D. Wal- 
cott; Executive Committee, Abram S. 
Hewitt, Daniel C. Gilman, Elihu Root, 
J. S. Billings, Carroll D. Wright, S. Weir 
Mitchell, Charles D. Walcott. A tem- 
porary home for the Institution has been 
secured. The Trustees intend to erect 
an administration building. 


a 


The battle in the Tariff Com- 
mittee of the Reichstag goes 
on from day to day. January 30th the 
Government was defeated by a vote of 
fifteen to ten on an amendment requiring 
the production of certificates of origin 
of all goods subject to duties that differ 
in amount according to the country 
where they are manufactured, and, if 
certificates of origin are not forthcom- 
ing, requiring that the maximum duty be 
imposed, except where there can be no 
doubt as to the origin of the goods. The 
committee accepted this amendment in 
spite of the arguments made by the Im- 
perial Secretary of State for the Interior, 
who said: 

“The federated Governments’ cannot ac- 
cept any provision making certificates of origin 
an ordinary requirement. I regret that the 
committee is devoting so much time to discuss- 
ing amendments that cannot become law.” 
The next day the committee adopted an- 
other important amendment, which pro- 
vides that, unless treaty stipulations pre- 
vent it, the same rates of duty may be 
levied on foreign goods and the same 
measures enforced against them as are 
applied by the country of origin to simi- 
lar German goods.—January 27th, Em- 
peror William, who was born on that 
day in the year 1859, celebrated his birth- 
day by bestowing territorial titles on all 
the regiments which have hitherto borne 
no distinct names. In his army order 
the Emperor said: 


Germany 
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“In my army are united the traditions of 
many German races and lands. It is my en- 
deavor, indeed my duty, to cultivate these 
traditions. With us the army and the nation 
are one. The history of my country is bound 
up in the army. May the new titles keep 
alive the remembrance that the Empire was 
created by the capacity of its individual mem- 
bers, and that it is the duty of every one be- 
longing to the army to strive to bring honor 
to his race, or his home, in rivalry with others. 
May this thought serve as an incentive to the 
troops to cherish the spirit which alone in the 
army can bring the greatness of victory.” 


The Emperor was heartily cheered when 
he appeared on the streets, but signs do 
not fail that he is held responsible for 
the present economic difficulties under 
which Germany is laboring. Significant 
of these difficulties is the fact that out 
of the 73,000 metal workers who were 
employed in 1900, only about 20,000 are 
employed now, and in almost every call- 
ing the same conditions prevail. In Ber- 
lin alone there are 50,000 (the Social 
Democrats say between 70,000 and 8o,- 
000) men eager to work who can find 
no work to do. The imperial debt is 
four times as great as it was fourteen 
years ago and the burden is becoming 
too heavy to be borne. During the rising 
prosperity of Germany the Kaiser took 
upon himself the credit for the state of 
affairs, and now it is only natural that 
he should pay the penalty of his position. 
But the hard feeling is not confined to 
popular distrust of the Emperor. It 
shows itself strongly in the relation of 
class to class. Recently, when the new 
tariff was under discussion in the Reich- 
stag, Herr: Bebel, the Socialist leader, 
declared that if the tariff came into force 
it would, by raising the price of bread, 
entail incalculable misery on the poor, 
and he added the warning that it was 
no longer possible with safety to reduce 
the German workers to a state of semi- 
starvation for the sake of subsidizing 
land owners. At this the responsible 
ruler of the great land owning party 
sprang to his feet and declared that if 
Herr Bebel meant that the workers 
would revolt were such a tariff passed, 
he for his part would be glad to see them 
do it, as then there would be a chance 
of giving them a lesson—of shooting 
them down, in fact; and these words 
were cheered by his followers. 
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The Premier, M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, presided, January 29, 
at the opening session of the Parliament- 
ary Commission appointed to investigate 
the depopulation of France. How seri- 
ous this question has become may be 
seen from the figures of the last census. 
According to this census the total popu- 
lation of France on March 24th, I9go1, 
was 38,961,945, which is an increase of 
only 444,613 over the preceding census. 
of 1896. M. Edmond Théry has drawn 
the following table indicating the rapid 
decrease in the birth rate: 


France 


PROPORTION FOR 10,000 INHABITANTS OF MARRIAGES,,. 
BIRTHS AND DEATHS, 


Excess of 
births 


Mar over 
. Births. Deaths. deaths. 
77 314 253 61 


M. Théry declares that these figures 
prove what has frequently been denied 
—they show, that is, that the decreasing 
birth rate is reponsible for the diminish- 
ing increase of population. Marriages 
are in the same relative proportion now 
as in the reign of Charles X. The pro- 
portion of illegitimate children, however, 
which:was only 6.96 for 100 births in the 
period from 1815 to 1830, has risen to 
over 8 in the hundred at the present time. 
The Minister of War declares that the 
annual contingent of recruits for the 
army, which is now 210,000, will in the 
year 1911 fall off to 190,000. In Ger- 
many the birth rate is nearly double that 
of France, and in twenty years, other 
matters not being considered, the annual 
contingent to the army will be twice as 
great as in France—The Chamber of 
Deputies has adopted the Waterways 
Bill, a measure of great importance. 
This provides for an expenditure of 60,- 
500,000 francs on improvements of exist- 
ing canals, 443,000,000 francs on the 
construction of new canals, and 159,000,- 
ooo francs on improvements to the ports 
of Dunkirk, Havre and several other 
places. Meanwhile an earlier measure of 
Parliament is beginning to produce its 
effects. The Government has begun the 
prosecution of religious orders which 
have not obtained authorization under 
the new Associations Law. The first to 
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be attacked are the Jesuits, who have at- 
tempted to evade the law by giving the 
direction of their colleges to secular pro- 
fessors under external supervision and 
by other subterfuges. The question, a 
difficult one to settle, is now to be de- 
cided in the courts. 


The Lutheran is the 
State Church of Den- 
mark, and the Augs- 
burg Confession is accordingly the offi- 
cially fixed creed of pew and pulpit. 
This, however, has not prevented the de- 
velopment of a number of distinctive 
tendencies that indicate considerable in- 
dependence of thought and an open eye 
for the practical problems of modern 
Church life. Indeed, with the exception 
of Germany, there is no section of the 
Protestant Church anywhere that has 
shown so marked an individuality and 
such freedom from the traditional meth- 
ods and manners of Protestantism as 
has been the case in Denmark. In none 
of these movements, however, is there 
included any pronounced tendency to- 
ward the separation of Church and State. 
There is indeed a “ Free” Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in Denmark, but it 
numbers only a handful of pastors and 
congregations, and notwithstanding the 
support of the powerful Lutheran Synod 
of Missouri in this country, which as- 
sumes the sponsorship for all agitations 
in Protestant North Europe that aim at 
a severance between State and Church, 
the Danish propaganda evinces but few 
promises of success. Within the Danish 
State Church there are three distinct 
theological tendencies. The best known 
is that connected with the famous name 
of Grundtvig, which assigns to the Apos- 
tolic Creed a semi-official prominence as 
“the small word from the mouth of the 
Lord,” not indeed accepting the old 
tradition that the creed was taught by 
our Lord to his disciples in the forty 
days before the Ascension, but holding 
that it constitutes the basis of the bap- 
tismal covenant. In many particulars 
this tendency is like that of the High 
Church in England, emphasizing also the 
connection of the Church with the his- 
toric past by creed and confession, but 
not accepting the historic episcopate. 
One of the results of this position has 


Church Problems 
in Denmark 


been the loss of a number of pastors and * 
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people to the Roman Catholic Church. 
On the other hand, the Grundtvigians 
glory in their independence of thought, 
and they are the chief promoters of the 
popular High School system found 
throughout the kingdom. The movement 
also makes itself felt in the politics of 
the country. A second movement is that 
of “ Inner Missions,” the leader of which, 
Pastor Beck, died only recently. Its aim 
is intensely practical and evangelical and 
its strength can be judged from the fact 
that at the recent convention in Copen- 
hagen of the Danish Mission Society, 
held under its auspices, the attendance 
was more than 1,200, or twice as large 
as the National German Convention in 
Eisenach only a few weeks ago. Its 
tendency in general is of the low church 
type, while the third is of a mediating 
character and includes the bulk of the 
clergy and the laity. The followers of 
Kierkegaard, the greatest Danish the- 
ologian of the past century, are divided 
between the second and the third classes. 
In general, however, all of these tenden- 
cies are evangelical. A prominent Dan- 
ish theologian recently wrote: “If you 
want to hear a regular rationalistic ser- 
mon you must go to Germany. The gen- 
eral character of the Protestant Church 
in Denmark is greatly superior to that 
in Germany.” ‘The leadership of these 
various schools and tendencies is largely 
in the hands of the laity, and this is re- 
flected again in the make up of the 
Parliament and of the executive officers. 
The present Culture Minister Christien- 
sen was in his younger days nothing 
but a plain country school teacher and 
the Minister of Agriculture was a peas- 
ant. The majority of the Parliament 
are plain working people and others front 
the lower walks of life, the bulk of them 
showing the religious preferences also 
in their parliamentary work. 
ed 


At last the Dowager Empress 
has given her formal reception 
to the foreign Ministers. She sat on the 
throne in the main audience chamber, 
while the Emperor -was placed behind a 
table on a low dais before the throne. 
Formally the Emperor was recognized as 
the Sovereign, but in reality the Empress 
occupied the attention of all. _ Foreign 
Ministers, Chargés d’ Affaires and Secre- 
taries of Legations, to the number of 
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nearly a hundred, were received. On 
entefing the room the Ministers bowed 
thrice to the Emperor, while their suites 
remained in the background. M. Czik- 
ann, of Austria, the doyen of the Diplo- 
matic Corps, delivered the address, to 
which the Emperor replied in a youthful 
voice. The Ministers were then pre- 
sented to the Emperor and afterward to 
the Empress, who spoke briefly and 
recognized each with a bow. The Em- 
peror’s incapacity was so fully brought 
out by the ceremony that the question of 
forcing the Empress to surrender the 
government to him is likely to be aban- 
doned. The next day the Dowager Em- 
press and the Emperor received the ladies 
and children of the members of the 
Diplomatic Corps in the private apart- 
ments of the palace. Mrs. Conger read a 
speech to the Empress, to which the Em- 
press replied in a friendly tone. Later, if 
we may credit the report, the Dowager 
entered the ante-room to which the 
guests had retired; here she grasped 
Mrs. Conger’s hand, which she held for 
some time, weeping and sobbing loudly 
and exclaiming that the attack on the 
legations was a terrible mistake. After 
the reception a banquet was given, at 
which the Dowager sat at the head of one 
table with Mrs. Conger on one hand and 
Mme. Uchida on the other. She talked 
with animation and declared that China 
was ready to abandon its policy of isola- 
tion and would adopt the best features 
of foreign life. All these concessions 
in the formalities of etiquet are signi- 
ficant, but a more serious matter is the 
attempt of Russia to establish a Russo- 
Chinese bank. The agreement which 
Russia was pressing Li Hung Chang to 
sign provided for the evacuation of 
Manchuria, but it also was to give Rus- 
sia exclusive mining and railway privi- 
leges in the province, which directly in- 
fringed the Chinese treaties with Eng- 
land and other Powers. Against that 
agreement the Powers protested vigor- 
ously and effectively. Now Russia seeks 
to circumvent them by the establishment 
of this so-called bank which is to con- 
trol affairs in Manchuria, as the Russian 
Government intended to control them 
openly and directly under the proposed 
agreement with Li Hung Chang. Against 
this bank Great Britain, Japan and the 
United States have entered a protest at 
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Peking. France has kept silent for ob- 
vious reasons, and Germany apparently 
aims to obtain similar concessions in the 
Province of Shan-Tung. 


s 


fepen At the opening of the Japanese 

Diet in December the Minister 
President of State spoke in the most gen- 
eral terms. He alluded to the friendly 
relations existing between Japan and the 
foreign Powers, passing briefly over the 
complications in North-China. He ad- 
mitted frankly that Japan had been un- 
able to obtain money abroad, and the diffi- 
culties caused by this failure were, he 
said, met by postponing such of the 
State’s enterprises as could be deferred 
without serious inconvenience. As re- 
gards the Budget, he pointed out that 
there is a surplus of 2,500,000 yen-in the 
grand totals, and that the Government 
intends to appropriate this surplus for 
use in Formosa. The ordinary revenue 
shows an increase of 17,250,000 yen over 
the revenue of 1901, owing to augmenta- 
tion of taxes, to the development of the 
customs revenue and the earnings of 
State industries. On the other hand, the 
extraordinary revenue has decreased 16,- 
300,000 yen, owing to the fact that no 
domestic loans are to be floated, and to 
other causes. The ordinary expenditures 
show an increase of 16,600,000 yen, ow- 
ing to larger appropriations for the re- 
demption of the national debt and to. 
money spent on education and works of 
communication. The Minister spoke of 
certain new undertakings planned by the 
Government, and said, among other 
things, that an experimental sake brew- 
ery was contemplated with the purpose 
of introducing reforms in its manufac- 
ture.—Just at present a dispute has arisen 
between the Japanese Government and 
the foreign residents of Yokohama. The 
concessions to foreigners of “ the Bluffs ” 
of Yokohama for residence was made at 
a time when the Japanese Government 
was in a precarious condition, and when 
Japan was not recognized as an equal 
among the Powers. Now the Govern- 
ment attempts to collect a house tax from 
this concession. The foreign residents 
have resisted the payment of this tax, 
which is already two years overdue. 
How the dispute is to be settled is not yet 
apparent. 





Reasons for the Panama Route 
By Prof. Emory R. Johnson 


MemBeER of THE IstHm1AN CANAL COMMISSION 


HE supplemental report prepared 
by the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion and submitted to the Presi- 

dent January 18th recommends the 
adoption of the Panama route, instead 
of the one across Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica. The report was signed by all mem- 
bers and it probably, altho not inevitably, 
means the ultimate adoption of the Pana- 
ma route. 

The Commission began its investiga- 
tion two and a half years ago, and dur- 
ing the extended period of its labors the 
various factors affecting the location of 
the route have been carefully studied 
and weighed by the Commission. The 
majority of the Commission for some 
time past have felt that from the physical 
or engineering standpoint the Panama 
route possessed greater advantages than 
the one across Nicaragua. The Panama 
route would be 134.6 miles shorter than 
the Nicaragua line from sea to sea, with 
five locks instead of eight, and with few- 
er and easier curves. Each route is en- 
tirely feasible, and while some of the en- 
gineering problems on the Panama route 
present greater difficulties than do any 
of those connected with the Nicaragua 
line, none of these engineering difficul- 
ties presents an insurmountable obstacle, 
and the time of completing the work 
would not be much greater at Panama 
than at Nicaragua. Consequently, when 
considered strictly and solely from an en- 
gineering standpoint, the Panama route 
is preferable. 

The choice of routes, however, did not 
depend entirely upon engineering con- 
siderations. The more northerly route 
would provide quicker communication 
between the two seaboards of the United 
States and would be somewhat more ad- 
vantageous for all commerce between 
the North Atlantic and North Pacific. 
The trade of the United States with 
Western South America, as has been fre- 
quently pointed out, would be better 
served by a canal across the Isthmus of 
Panama; but, all things considered, the 
Nicaragua route is a somewhat better 
one for the major portion of the com- 
merce that would make use of the water- 


way. The commercial superiority of the 
Nicaragua route, however, is not felt by 
the Commission to be sufficient to war- 
rant a very great sacrifice in cost of con- 
struction or in the expense for operation 
and maintenance. 

The estimated cost of constructing the 
Nicaragua Canal is $45,630,704 more 
than the cost of completing the Panama 
Canal, but the offer received from the 
New Panama Canal Company makes the 
estimated cost of the two canals to be, 
for Nicaragua $189,864,062 and for 
Panama $184,233,358. According to 
these estimates a canal can be constructed 
across the Isthmus of Panama for about 
$5,600,000 less than one across Nicara- 
gua would cost. The estimated annual 
cost of maintenance and operation is 
$2,000,000 for the Panama route and $3,- 
300,000 for the Nicaragua waterway, the 
difference in favor of Panama being $1,- 
300,000. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission was 
appointed to suggest a route for a canal 
to be under the ownership, control and 
management of the United States. Con- 
sequently throughout its investigations 
the difficulties and costs involved in se- 
curing control of each of the routes 
studied had to be given careful consid- 
eration. After investigating the possible 
routes for a canal across the Isthmus of 
Darien between the Panama line and the 
continent of South America, it was found 
that the choice of routes must lie between 
the Nicaragua and Panama locations. 
From the engineering point of view the 
advantages were with Panama; com- 
mercially considered, the Nicaragua loca- 
tion was superior, but not enough su- 
perior to warrant very great sacrifice. 
As regards concessions and the problem 
of securing control of each of these two 
routes, the situation has been until with- 
in a month an extremely complicated 
one. The Nicaragua route was available ; 
there were no private claims to prevent 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica from giving 
the United States the right of way for 
the construction of the canal, but in Pana- 
ma a French corporation—the New 
Panama Canal Company—and an Amer- 
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ican company—the Panama Railroad 
Company—owned by the French cor- 
poration, held concessions which prevent- 
ed the Colombian Government from 
granting to the United States the rights 
which our country must secure in order 
to adopt that route. The New Panama 
Canal Company during the first year and 
a half of the Commission’s work refused 
to consider the proposition of a sale to 
the United States. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission has 
now made three reports to the President 
and through him to Congress. When its 
preliminary report was made in Novem- 


ber, 1900, the control of a route across’ 


the Isthmus of Panama by the United 
States was rendered entirely impossible 
by the refusal of the New Panama Canal 
Company, under the influence of its Di- 
rector-General, Maurice Hutin, to dis- 
pose of its concession and property to 
our Government. The Commission con- 
sequently recommended the adoption of 
the Nicaragua route. The relative ad- 
vaatages of both lines were concisely set 
forth; the condition under which the 
Commission’s decision was reached was 
analyzed and the opinion of the body was 


unanimously in favor of the execution 
of the Nicaragua project. 

The final and detailed report of the 
Commission was made to the President 


last November. During the year that 
intervened between the making of the 
preliminary and final reports the Com- 
mission had continued to urge upon the 
Panama Canal Company the necessity of 
their fixing a price which they could ac- 
cept for their concession and property 
rights. Mr. Hutin, however, pursued 
the policy of delay, and the result of the 
Commission’s effort was only to secure 
near the close of its work a statement 
from the company giving its valuation 
in detail of its property and rights. This 
estimate amounted to $109,000,000. Ac- 
cordingly the Commission concluded its 
final report with the statement that: 

“ After considering all the facts developed 
by the investigations made by the Commission 
and the actual situation as it now stands, and 
having in view the terms offered by the New 
Panama Canal Company, this Commission is 
of the opinion that ‘the most practicable and 
feasible route’ for an isthmian canal, to be 
‘under the control, management and owner- 
ship of the United States,’ is that known as 
the Nicaragua Route.” 
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The Commission made a careful esti- 
mate of the value which the work done 
by the Panama Canal Company would 
have for the United States were it to adopt 
and execute the Panama Canal project. 
The excavation made, the railroad owned 
by the Panama Canal Company and its 
surveys and engineering data were esti- 
mated by the Commission to be worth 
$40,000,000 to the United States. No 
attempt was made by the’ Commission to 
ascertain what the various property 
rights of the Panama Canal Company 
had cost that company. The Commis- 
sion’s estimate ‘dealt entirely with the 
value of the property and rights to the 
United States in the event of the adop- 
tion of the Panama route. 

The final report of the Commission 
convinced the Panama Canal Company 
of the necessity for an entire change of 
attitude toward the United States. The 
Director-General, Mr. Maurice Hutin, 
promptly resigned, and at the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the Pana- 
ma Company in December last it was 
decided to offer to dispose of all the com- 
pany’s concessions, property and rights 
on the isthmus to the United States Gov- 
ernment at the figure named by the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission—that is, for 
$40,000,000. When this offer was cabled 
to Admiral Walker, the President of the 
Canal Commission, he conferred with 
President Roosevelt, and the Commis- 
sion was called together on Thursday 
morning, January 16th, to consider the 
offer. After three days’ deliberation and 
a careful investigation of the proposition 
the Commission unanimously recom- 
mended its acceptance and the adoption 
of the Panama route. 

In view of the discussions now cur- 
rent, I ought perhaps to add that the 
New Panama Canal Company has the 
power to make the transfer of its con- 
cession and property to the United States. 
The present company—the New Panama 
Canal Company—was organized in 1894 
and is the successor of what is popularly 
known as the old Panama Canal Com- 
pany, of which Ferdinand de Lesseps 
was president. The old Panama Canal 
Company began the work of construction 
in 1883. -In 1889 the company became 
insolvent and. passed into the hands of 
the Civil Tribunal of the Seine, a French 
court of competent authority, which ac- 
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quired all the rights possessed by the 
stockholders of the old company. This 
court, or, rather, its appointed repre- 
sentative-—the receiver—controls abso- 


lutely the property of the shareholders - 


of the insolvent company. The New 
Panama Canal Company was organized 
under the authority of this French court. 
Its operations have been conducted under 
the supervision of that court, and the 
present offer on the part of the New 
Panama Company to sell out to the 
United States has received the sanction 
in writing of the French court, the sole 
representative of those who have claims 
_ against the old Panama Company. 
As the Commission states in its sup- 
plemental report of January 18th, 
“There has been no change in the views of 
the Commission with reference to the conclu- 
sions reached (in its previous reports). The 
new proposition submitted by the New 
Panama Canal Company makes a reduction of 
nearly $70,000,000 in the cost of the canal 
across the Isthmus of Panama according to 
the estimates contained in the former report. 
The unreasonable sum asked for the 
property and rights of the New Panama Canal 
Company when the Commission reached its 
former conclusion overbalanced the advantages 
of that route, but now that the estimates of the 


Inspiration 
By Austin 


HE viewsof ProfessorPearson, of the 
Northwestern University, on the 
infallibility of Scripture promise 

to revive the discussion of the methods 
of inspiration. The idea of inspiration 
is that of something communicated to 
one who communicates it to others. The 
Holy Spirit is supposed to have given 
words, thoughts or ideas to the Scrip- 
tural writers, who in turn gave them to 
the world. As to the theories of inspi- 
ration, some claim that the Holy Ghost 
gave the words to the writers, others that 
he gave thoughts or impressions to them, 
which they expressed as they were best 
able. According to these several theo- 
ries, the differences of which seem trivial, 
a great variety of inferences follow on 
the credibility of Scripture and the fact 
itself of a revelation. 

According to the first theory, the Holy 
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two routes have been nearly equalized, the 
Commission can form its judgment by weigh- 
ing the advantages of each and determining 
which is the most practicable and feasible.” 


Accordingly the Commission decided 
that the changed conditions now existing 
and a consideration of all the facts and 
circumstances upon which a judgment 
must now be based, made the Panama 
Canal “ the most practicable and feasible 
route” for an isthmian waterway to be 
“under the control, management and 
ownership of the United States.” 

It is to be borne in mind, however, 
that there is still one important factor 
that has not been determined, a factor 
which must in the end control the action 
of the United States. The territory nec- 
essary for the construction and operation 
of an isthmian canal must yet be secured 
by treaty negotiations. If the Colombian 
Government will treat with the United 
States in a spirit of fairness and liberal- 
ity, the route ultimately selected should 
be across the Isthmus of Panama. 
Should Colombia pursue a different pol- 
icy and should Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica. offer special inducements to the 
United States, the more northerly route 
should be the one chosen. 

University OF PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA, 
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and Error 
Bierbower 


Ghost acted like a lawyer dictating to his 
stenographer or typewriter, which might 
be called the dictation theory of inspi- 
ration. The Holy Ghost did all, the 
writer nothing except taking it down. 
Not exercising his own judgment, he re- 
quired no qualification except ability to 
write. He did not impress his individu- 
ality on the writing. If errors exist, 
they are errors of the Deity; and, as God 
may be presumed to make no errors, the 
Scriptures seem, on this theory, wholly 
infallible. If the amanuensis, however, 
was a bad speller, there might be ortho- 
graphical errors in the Bible, as also bad 
punctuation, bad paragraphing and il- 
legibly written words, which may have 
caused errors in copies subsequently 
made. There may also be mistakes aris- 
ing from a misunderstanding by the 
amanuensis of what was dictated. One 
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word is often mistaken for another, and 
so inaccurately set down. The iner- 
rancy of Scripture rests on the compe- 
tency of the amanuensis for his work. If 
he were slow, like some modern stenog- 
raphers, and got behind so as to be com- 
pelled to write part from memory, he 
might make serious mistakes. This ver- 
bal or dictation theory of inspiration has 
many difficulties and cannot be entirely 
relied on for accuracy. Tho the writer 
needs less intelligence than on the other 
theories, he still needs some. That the 
Bible may now be infallible, the first 
writer must have understood his busi- 
ness, small as it was, and done it scrupu- 
lously, and all subsequent copyists must 
have followed him with equal accuracy. 
To have everything as dictated by the 
Holy Ghost, we must assume that God 
not only supplied the words, but fol- 
lowed them up and saw that they were 
correctly taken down, spelling and all. 
Even the verbal theory gives us no infal- 
lible book. The inspired words had to 
pass through too many minds and hands 
to reach us as uttered. 

The next theory of inspiration is that 
the Holy Ghost gave to the sacred writ- 
ers thoughts instead of words, and left 
them to express them in their own way— 
that is, that he used the writer as a kind 
of corresponding secretary. Instead of 
dictating the document as to a type- 
writer, he gave the substance of what he 
wanted said, as to a lawyer’s assistant, 
and left the writer to express it from 
memory. In this way the writer must have 
impressed his individuality on the rev- 
elation. The words are his, and perhaps 
some of the ideas. One cannot write out 
what has been ordered without employ- 
ing some of his own thoughts. Ideas 
can no more be reproduced accurately 
than words, unless one has a prodigious 
memory. 

On this theory the revelation is the 
combined work of the Holy Spirit and of 
the writer, and so presumably contains 
errors as well as truths. How nearly ac- 
curate it is depends on the capacity of 
the writer to understand his superior and 
reproduce his meaning. A thoughtful 
man gets the substance of what is said; 
one accustomed to repeat words ac- 
curately, rather than thoughts, is more 
literally correct. Both, however, may 
miss both thoughts and words; so that 
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the Scriptures, on this view, come no 
nearer representing the Holy Ghost than 
the letter of an assistant represents his 
superior. 

There is still another theory of inspi- 
ration, according to which God simply 
illumined the writer generally, and left 
him to communicate his thoughts as he 
should deem advisable. The’ writer, in- 
stead of the writing, is inspired. The 
production is his, not God’s; and, while 
the truth is from God, it is communicated 
to the writer instead of to the reader. As 
the writer out of the abundance of his 
knowledge and feeling writes, the revela- 
tion is no more perfect than his 
judgment and general capacity. One 
who leaves others to express his 
views gets it done no better than when 
he leaves others to do the deeds he wants 
done. The words and acts of men are 
alike imperfect, even when the men are 
“ filled with the Holy Ghost.” Inspired 
persons, like David, are not regarded as 
faultless, and should not be so regarded 
when they write. The words of the in- 


- spired are presumably not better than the 


deeds of the inspired. The most we can 
expect of them is that they will do as 
well as they can, or as well as they do in 
other matters. As the Biblical writers 
were ignorant of many things, and espe- 
cially of scientific and historic facts, of 
which they must nevertheless incident- 
ally speak, they must err in some state- 
ments. Only as far as they keep to the 
matters on which they were illumined 
can they be supposed to be correct; and 
what such matters were it is impossible 
to determine. Presumably God did not 
illumine or inspire the writers with such 
information as they might get of them- 
selves. On such subjects as_ history, 
chronology, dress and customs, the writ- 
ers needed no inspiration and we need no 
revelation. Only in supernatural things 
can we expect in Scriptures a revelation ; 
for, unless the writer was lying in re- 
gard to these, he was writing under some 
inspiration, since he could not know them 
of himself. People going to the Bible 
for a revelation should know what to 
look for. They are liable to take the hu- 
man. for the divine, the words of the 
writer for the thoughts of God, and, in 
general, the dressing for the substance of 
truth. 

Thus there are several ways in which 
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we can conceive of inspiration, all about 
equally probable, and all leaving room 
for possible and almost inevitable errors. 
The verbal theory supposes fewest er- 
rors, but it still implies some; and- while 
it would leave less work for the reader 
by requiring him simply to read, and not 
to “try the spirits to see whether they 
be of God,” there is no presumption that 
God would make it so easy for us—a 
matter of mere translation and interpre- 
tation. On the other theories one must 
discriminate and do some hard reason- 
ing to know what has been revealed. God 
has simply given men the means of find- 
ing the truth, and they must hunt for 
themselves. Revelation is something to 
be studied, and men are to seek the spirit 
instead of the letter, and find the mind of 
God instead of his words. 

The question, accordingly, is whether 
God revealed words, truths, or general 
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impressions, and so whether the writer 
repeated, expressed or selected what he 
said. If the writer was inspired, did he 
convey other information than that given 
him by God? Was he inspired only with 
the particular truths written down, or il- 
lumined generally? And did he tell all 
he received from God, or only part? 
Was he competent, moreover, to express 
what he felt to be true, and did he get 
it down accurately? No theory-of reve- 
lation is a simple one, but each theory 
implies a liability to error. When we 
consider the imperfection of language, 
of the art of composition, of the sciences 
at the time of the revelation, of the 
knowledge of the writers and of the 
readers to whom the revelation was 
given, we cannot conceive how it should - 
be given without containing, and without 
communicating, errors. 

Cuicaco, Itt. 


Saloon 


By Ballington Booth 


GENERAL IN CHIEF OF THE VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA 


‘6 HAT would I, as President of 
the Volunteers of America, 
with my knowledge of the 

evils of intemperance, suggest as a fitting 

substitute for the saloons of Greater New 

York, if they were all permanently 

closed?” This I understand to be the 

question propounded by the Editor of 

THE INDEPENDENT. 

First and foremost let us consider the 
crucial point, namely, What does the 
saloon stand for in the modern twentieth 
century city? And in answering this 
question I speak quite apart from any 
pernicious or baneful influences connect- 
ed with it. 

It must be recognized that the saloon 
stands for physical comfort. It is a car- 
dinal feature of the institution that the 
saloon is properly heated in the winter, 
and that in summer it is one of the cool- 
est places to be found. No expense is 
spared in respect of its lighting or. deco- 
rations or conveniences to insure the bod- 
ily comfort of those who enter. If aman 
is tired, there is not only a place for him 
to sit down, but a comfortable chair ; and 


if a man is hungry there is a counter, the 
free lunch of which is secured by the pay- 
ment of the nickel with which he buys 
a glass of beer. If two men want a quiet 
corner in which to arrange a matter of 
business they can obtain the use of one 
for an indefinite period, with the use of 
a table, at an outlay of precisely five cents 
each for lager. The degree of comfort 
implied to a thinly clad man in the change 
from the biting, withering blast of win- 
ter and the ice-covered sidewalk to the 
warm, brilliantly lighted, cheery bar- 
room can hardly be understood even by 
the average wage-earner. And in the 
burning heat of a humid, torrid summer 
day the ice-cold beverage and the breezes 
created by the electric fans are hardly 
less welcome. 

And all the year round the free lunch 
counter, with its supplies adapted to the 
changing season, must not be forgotten. 

In the second place, the modern saloon 
affords a rendezvous or common ground 
where all sorts and conditions of men 
can and do meet upon not only an equal 
but a friendly footing. There the mer- 
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chant meets the merchant, the lawyer his 
client, and the truckman his pal. There 
the plans for the work of the week are 
discussed and arranged by the master 
builder or the boss of the gang of men 
with those who work under them. 

In the third place, the saloon forms a 
social as well as a business center. Fa- 
cilities are provided for games and pas- 
times. The musical tastes of its patrons 
receive attention, and not only are instru- 
ments of many kinds continually in use, 
but the voices of singers—male and fe- 
male—are frequently heard. 

While it is quite true that all those who 
visit saloons ought to be in church or 
taking part in some religious function, 
the fact remains that thousands of such 
men either have no religious convictions 
or inclinations at all, or consider that an 
occasional performance of some part of 
a religious system leaves them at liberty 
to ignore any claims that the Lord of the 
Sabbath may have upon them either as 
men or as citizens. We must, therefore, 
finding ourselves face to face with a con- 
dition and not a theory, seek to deal with 
it as best we may. 

In the light of the foregoing facts I 
unhesitatingly suggest, in order to meet 
the needs of the large number of men for 
whom the saloon: furnishes the advan- 
tages named above (but, of course, with- 
out the accompaniment of any intoxicat- 
ing liquor) that: 

The city should establish and operate 
a large number of places of a similar 
character to the Squirrel Inn on the 
Bowery, run by the Church Temperance 
Society, and that these places should be 
open all day on Sunday. Of course, they 
could be much larger than the excellent 
institution named and be fitted out on a 
more elaborate scale. Such places have, 
if I mistake not, for a long time been 
carried on by private enterprise in Lon- 
don, Liverpool, Birmingham, Sheffield 
and other British centers, as also in Aus- 
tralia. And they have yielded satisfac- 
tory dividends to their shareholders, too, 
while forming without doubt what a well- 
known British philanthropist once called 
them, “ veritable oases in the desert.” 

The crowded condition of the numer- 
ous “dairy” restaurants of the well 
known Dennett, Childs and Bailey type 
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at many hours of the day demonstrates 
the fact that thousands of men are quite 
willing to pay more money for their lunch 
away from the saloon and its associations 
than the saloonkeeper asks, if only the 
places and the provisions are to be found 
in convenient and attractable situations. 

If it be argued that the number of 
buildings obtainable for such purposes is 
altogether inadequate to the needs of the 
case, my suggestion would be that the 
city should buy out a certain number of 
saloons in each ward for the purpose of 
transforming them into such establish- 
ments as have just been described, and 
keep them wide open all day Sundays. 
In each case, however, the vender of the 
saloon property should give an under- 
taking not to engage in the same busi- 
ness within a certain distance for a term 
of years, and there would have to be pro- 
vision made to prevent other premises in 
that ward from being opened as saloons. 

Many would doubtless be apprehensive 
that such a scheme would result in finan- 
cial loss to the city, but all the statistics 
as to the working of restrictive and “ pro- 
hibitive ” legislation afford ground for 
believing that what pecuniary loss the city 
might sustain would be far more than com- 
pensated for by the reduction of expendi- 
ture incurred in the prosecution and pun- 
ishment of lawbreakers and the diminu- 
tion of crime, to say nothing of the direct 
benefits that would accrue to the mothers 
and children of hundreds of men who 
now spend so much money in saloons 
that should be devoted to the proper feed- 
ing and clothing of those dependent upon 
them. 

And again: While thousands of homes 
would gain in innumerable ways under 
such a plan, no hardship would be in- 
flicted on the saloonkeeper and his family 
beyond that involved in moving away— 
for which he is, of course, compensated. 
And experience encourages the belief 
that in many such instances the saloon- 
keeper, instead of carrying on his busi- 
ness elsewhere, would be only too glad 
to use the money thus obtained to make 
a start in some other kind of industry. 
I trust that these suggestions may at 
least prove an incentive to the advance- 
ment of others in aid of the general com- 
munity. 

New York City 





The 


Danish West India Islands 


By H. Ernand Behn 


(Mr. Behn was born in St. Thomas and has lived there for many years, He is thoroughly familiar with the 


islands, —EpirTor.] 


OW that the Danish West Indies are 
soon to pass into the possession of 
the United States, I feel sure that 

the change will be welcomed by the peo- 
ple of the islands, not only on account of 
the commercial advantage which they 
may expect to gain, but even more by 


tween them and the mother country has 
in a’ way weakened, and because there 
has been much intercourse with Ameri- 
cans and as the English language is 
generally spoken throughout the islands, 
the transfer could be accomplished with- 
out any violent shock being felt. 
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reason of the fact that they know and 
like Americans. For a long time past 
the islands have not yielded any revenue 
to Denmark; in fact, have been adminis- 
tered at a loss, and their only hope for a 
revival of the prosperity which once was 
theirs lies in union with this country. As 
their commerce has declined the bond be-, 


The people of the islands would wel- 
come annexation to this country, as I 
have said,and are anxious to avoid falling 
into the hands of a European Power 
which has shown a desire to attach them. 
By taking over the islands themselves 
the Americans would get possession of a 
port which is one of the very best in the 
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West Indies, and a position which in the 
hands of an enemy might have the very 
utmost strategic importance. 

Saint Thomas has often been called 
the Gibraltar of the West Indies. Its lit- 
tle fort, with its seventy Danish soldiers, 
is not now exceedingly formidable, but 
the position is ideal for the purpose of 
defense, and if we could suppose it in 
possession of a nation of very great mili- 
tary power it would need no great 
stretch of imagination to see it become a 
great naval base of vast strength. 

The Danish West Indies consist of 
the islands of Saint Thomas, Santa Cruz 
and St. John. They were discovered by 
Columbus on his second voyage in 1493. 
They are undoubtedly of volcanic origin, 
and form part of the Virgin group, lying 
southeast of Porto Rico and directly in 
the track of vessels running between Eu- 
rope and Panama and South America. 
Their total area is: Saint Thomas, 53 
square miles; Santa Cruz, 135, and Saint 
John, 35. The population is about 32,- 


000 ; four-fifths of the people are colored. 
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The climate is warm but delightful, 
never so hot as one finds it in New York 
at midsummer. The thermometer sel- 
dom goes above ninety, and the warmth 
is tempered by the delightful easterly 
breeze. It is also very healthy and the 
sanitary ¢onditions excellent. Yellow 
fever is yery seldom heard of. The pop- 
ulation of Saint Thomas in 1880 was 
15,000, and at that time the death rate 
there was about 29 for every 1,000 
persons living. There are three hos- 
pitals and an insane asylum in Saint 
Thomas. . 

Hurricanes and earthquakes do not oc- 
cur frequently. The hurricane season 
lasts from July 25th to October 25th. 
One of the worst hurricanes that the is- 
lands ever experienced drove 170 vessels 
ashore about the beginning of last cen- 
tury, and in 1867 every vessel in the 
harbor of Charlotte Amalia was wrecked 
by an immense tidal wave. The harbor, 
however, is an exceedingly safe one, and 
its depth is from about 30 to 40 feet. As 
a provision against the hurricanes and 





Government Hill.—A portion of Charlotte Amalia 

















Charlotte Amalia, from the southwestern extremity of the harbor, showing the three hills on which the city is situated 
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earthquakes the houses are generally 
built of wood and not set, as here, in the 
ground. It has been found that these 
wooden houses will hold together better 
in an earthquake than houses that have 
walls of stone and brick. 

Life in the islands is delightful. The 
people are among the most hospitable on 
earth. The social season there begins in 
December and lasts till April. During 
that time the harbor of Charlotte Amalia 
at Saint Thomas is visited by war ships 
of almost every nation and as the officers 
are ready always for amusement ashore, 
there are balls at the Government House 
and balls at the houses of the other prin- 
cipal people, and more and more balls 
and dances on the ships, with dinner par- 
ties, picnics and moonlight parties on 
the water. There is also a little theatre 
in Saint Thomas, where dramatic and 
operatic performances were given in the 
heyday of the islands’ prosperity, but 
its doors are seldom opened for its orig- 
inal purpose now. 

The large wooden houses in which the 
people live are built with the idea of com- 
fort. The rooms are very spacious and 
almost every house possesses a large par- 
lor which can be transformed into an ele- 
gant ball room. 

There are a good boarding house and 
several hotels in Charlotte Amalia; 
also a drug store, a Lutheran church, 
a Jewish church, English church, two 
Catholic churches and a number of 
churches of other denominations, which 
are supported by the people. The pre- 
vailing religion, however, is the Roman 
Catholic. There is also a convent that is 
kept by the Sacred Heart nuns. Sunday is 
kept strictly, all business closing up, and 
the people going to church. The town 
is lighted by gas, and telegraphic com- 
munication has been established with the 
islands since 1872. 

In spite of the large share of enjoy- 
ment which they get from life the people 
of the Danish West Indies live very 
cheaply. A fine large mansion, with 
ground and broad veranda, can be 
rented for $25 a month, and one can have 
a good servant for about $5 or $7 
monthly. 

Food also is plentiful and cheap. There 
is an abundance of vegetables and fruits. 
The meat comes from Porto Rico, cattle, 
sheep and pigs being brought over alive. 


eenter of the map (but geographically south) can 
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be seen on a clear day the island of Santa Cruz, forty miles distant ; 





Charlotte Amalia and Harbor, as seen from Ma Folie, the mountain ridge behind the city. Directly north of the 
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The waters about the islands are teeming 
with the choicest fish, and fishing is a 
considerable industry. 

The colored people in these islands are 
the best in the West Indies. They are 
faithful, kindly, moral, intelligent and re- 
ligious. When slavery was abolished in 
1848 they continued to work for their old 
masters, and as a result there have always 
been the most cordial relations between 
the people of the two races. 

In the wild days of the buccaneers the 
port of Saint Thomas was one of their 
strongholds, and two of their old forts, 
or at least the ruins of one, are to be seen 
on the hill that commands the entrance 
of the harbor. There is some romance 
and legend from that time, and more 
from the time of the blockade runners. 
Saint Thomas was one of the places 
where they coaled and took on provisions 
and put the last touches upon themselves 
before making a dash of thirteen hun- 
dred miles to Charleston or some other 
port on the seaboard of the Southern 
States. That was one of the reasons 
why Seward and Grant were so anxious 
to bring about the annexation of the is- 
lands after the close of the war of seces- 
sion. 

There are two docks at Saint Thomas, 
one being. a floating dock capable of rais- 
ing a ship of 3,000 tons, and the other is 
a marine slip for vessels. of 200 tons. 
There is also a lighthouse, which throws 
its rays ten miles. There are daily news- 
papers which publish the telegrams and 
happenings of the islands as well as the 
orders of the Government. The streets 
are very well kept. 

Concerning the agricultural possibili- 
ties of the islands, I do not feel well 
qualified to speak. St. Thomas is out of 
the question in that regard because it is 
practically one solid rock, and has no 
water supply save what is collected in 
cisterns. 

Santa Cruz is different, and is very 
productive, .. The land has not been treat- 
ed fairly and,some who have studied the 
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BJack Beard’s Castle, overlooking the town of 
Charlotte Amalia, and situated on a hill to the 
north. This with Blue Beard’s Castle (to the 
east) are the two old towers which tradition 
says were the residences of Black ‘Beard and 
Blue. Beard two centuries ago. Nobody really 
knows their origin, tho-it ‘is supposed that they 
were strongholds of the old-time pirates. 


matter believe that a brief tourse of fer- 
tilizing would restore it to ifS ancient 
richness. 

Trade is at present mostly in the hands 
of the natives. The Germans use Saint 
Thomas as a coaling station, as do the 
French, English and Italian steamship 
companies. Eight or-ten steamers stop 
there every week. 

In one word, the Danish West Indies 
will be an acquisition to this Govern- 
ment. 


New York City 





The Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
By David R. Francis 


PRESIDENT OF THE ExPoSITION AND FoRMERLY GOVERNOR OF MissouRI 


N April 30th, 1903, just one hun- 
dred years after Napoleon signed 
the Louisiana Territory treaty, 

the Louisiana Purchase Exposition will 
open in St. Louis. Like the Philadelphia 
Centennial in 1876, this World’s Fair 
of the new century is to commemorate 
a great national event, without the oc- 
currence of which the United States 
could never have attained its present 
eminence as a world power. The do- 
main of our country, imperial in its ex- 
tent, was doubled by the accession of 
more than a million square miles which 


right of discovery the title of the United 
States to Idaho, Washington and Ore- 
gon, if, indeed, those three States are not 
included in the Purchase itself. . 

The official map issued by the General 
Land Office in 1896 outlined the Louis- 
iana Purchase as extending to the Pacific 
Ocean. A subsequent map of the Land 
Office gave the top of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, or the divide, as the western bound- 
ary of the Purchase No authoritative 
declaration of the boundary has been 
made by Congress. 

The Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
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came to us in exchange for the $15,000,- 
000 paid to France. Twelve States— 
Missouri, Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Louisiana, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Montana, North Dakota and 
South Dakota—and the Indian Territory 
and Oklahoma Territory, were formed 
from the purchase. It is easily seen, also, 
that without the Louisiana Purchase 
there would have been no republic of 
Texas, and no subsequent addition of the 
largest State in the Union, while Jeffer- 
son’s prompt action after the treaty in 
equipping an exploring expedition to 
proceed through the Louisiana territory 
laid the foundation which secured by 
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Company. looks upon. Idaho, Washington 
and Oregon as part of the Louisiana ter- 
ritory. In fact, the company feels that 
the' entire territory of the United States 
between the Mississippi River and the 
Pacific Ocean should cherish a proprie- 
tary interest in this celebration, as every 
State. and Territory. within those limits, 
either directly or indirectly, owes its 
membership in the Federal Union to that 
great stroke of Thomas Jefferson, the 
one hundredth anniversary of which will 
be celebrated at St. Louis in 1903. 

The limits of the territory acquired 
were not clearly defined; there is good 
ground for argument that Texas was in- 
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cluded, and that position has been ably 
advocated by Hon. Charles ‘Culberson, 
Senator from that State, and by many 
other distinguished Texans. In fact, 
Texas was generally considered as part 
of the territory until 1819, when it was 
ceded to Spain, or our claim was abro- 
gated in exchange for the cession of 
Florida. 

Napoleon bitterly declared, in signing 
the cession, that from that day’s negotia- 
tions would arise “a maritime power” 
which should make England tremble. In 
whatever way the First Consul’s undying 
hatred of the English may be now re- 
garded, it is certain that this prophecy 
of his did not overestimate the possibili- 
ties of the Purchase. Within the above 
limits of the original Louisiana territory 
grows one-third of the cotton raised in 
the United States. A billion bushels of 
corn is no extraordinary crop. The farm 
products, including the live stock, make 
a total of $1,876,184,431 annually, and 
mineral products count for $259,909,128. 
A few months ago the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary was celebrated in a mining camp 
of the Purchase, which had produced 
more wealth in precious metals than any 
like area on the face of the globe. There 
is nothing that the world needs which 
the Louisiana Purchase does not pro- 
duce, and most of these products it turns 
out in great quantities, far beyond the ca- 
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pacity of its fifteen or twenty millions of 
inhabitants to consume. 

Thus a celebration of the hundredth 
anniversary of the Louisiana Purchase 
is in reality a centennial celebration of 
the greatness of the republic. If the 
country west of the Mississippi River 
had not become part and parcel of the 
American Republic I doubt very much 
whether that young republic could have 
survived. The acquisition of the Louis- 
iana territory meant the perpetuity of 
republican institutions in the United 
States. That the mighty import of the 
anniversary is appreciated by the States 
of the Union is shown by the unanimity 
with which all have responded to the 
proposition for a world’s fair in St. 
Louis. 

The possibility of an international 
celebration of the anniversary had been 
latent in the minds of a number of St. 
Louis citizens from the time, a dozen 
years ago, when James G. Blaine, speak- 
ing before the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change, suggested a “reproach” to the 
people of the trans-Mississippi country. 
‘My reproach to every foot and every 
inhabitant of the Territory of Louis- 
iana,” he said at that time, “ is that on its 
surface, which represents a third part of 
the United States, there is not a statue 
raised to the honor of Thomas Jeffer- 
son.” Except for a bill for a world’s fair 
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introduced into Congress in February, 
1898, by a member from St. Louis—a 
bill immediately lost sight of in the ex- 
citement which followed the sinking of 
the Maine, ten days later—the first formal 
action looking to a Louisiana Purchase 
centennial celebration was taken by the 
Missouri Historical Society of St. Louis 
in the spring of 1898. A committee of 
fifty men, fully representing the city’s in- 
terests, was named to propose plans. 
The plans considered at that time were 
limited to a monument for Jefferson, a 
building for the Historical Society, or the 
creation of a memorial park. But none 
of these was satisfying. Months of de- 
liberation brought the conviction that the 
centennial called for observance in the 
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Federal Government would lend its aid 
to the extent of $5,000,000 and grant 
recognition of the Exposition by inviting 
foreign countries to participate therein. 
Encouraging and enthusiastic speeches 
were made on that occasion by Senators 
and Representatives from different sec- 
tions of the Purchase, as well as by mem- 
bers of the Cabinet and representatives 
of the judiciary. 

At the next session of Congress the 
Federal Government pledged the desired 
$5,000,000 appropriation on condition 
that the city of St. Louis would first se- 
cure its $10,000,000 to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

At the November election of 1900 two 
constitutional amendments were adopted 
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form of a world’s fair. At the sugges- 
tion of the committee of fifty, the Gov- 
ernor of Missouri invited the Governors 
of the other States of the Purchase to 
send delegates to a convention in St. 
Louis. Every State and Territory re- 
sponded, and the convention met January 
10th, 1899, continued its sessions for two 
days, and indorsed the project of a 
world’s fair without one dissenting vote. 
As the head of the Executive Committee 
which was then formed, I had the honor 
to present the convention’s action at a 
world’s fair banquet in Washington city, 
at which the members of the Cabinef and 
of the Supreme Court who came from 
Louisiana Purchase States, as well as the 
Senators and Congressmen therefrom, 
were the guests of thirty members of the 
World’s Fair Executive Committee. At 
that banquet the St. Louis delegation 
pledged that their city would provide 
$10,000,000 for the celebration, if the 


by a vote of the people of Missouri—one 
authorizing the city of St. Louis to in- 
crease its bonded indebtedness in the 
sum of $5,000,000 in aid of the Louis- 
iana Purchase Exposition, and the other 
authorizing the Legislature of the State 
to appropriate $1,000,000 from the public 
debt revenue to defray the expenses of a 
State exhibit at said Exposition. 

Early in the present year it was shown 
to the satisfaction’ of the Secretary of 
the Treasury that the city of: St. Louis 
had provided the $10,000,000 required, 
and thereupon Congress, by act ap- 
proved March 3, 1901, appropriated 
$5,000,000 in aid of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition. Thus, $15,000,000 
have been secured for the inauguration 
of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
an unprecedented sum for such a pur- 
pose. It should and will enable the Ex- 
position Company to erect its buildings, 
embellish its grounds and install its ex- 
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hibits on a scale more complete and com- 
prehensive than that of any of its prede- 
cessors. 

The Act of Congress defines the Ex- 
position as “An International Exhibition 
of Arts, Industries, Manufactures, and 
the production of the soil, mine, forest 
and sea.” 

The Commission in charge has decided 
upon the following principal depart- 
ments: Education, Art, Liberal Arts, 
Manufactures, Machinery, Electricity, 
Transportation, Agriculture, Horticul- 
ture, Forestry, Mining and Metallurgy, 
Fish and Game, Anthropology, Social 
Economy, Physical Culture. 

The Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
act above mentioned created a National 
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tation to foreign countries to participate 
in the Exposition. The President prompt- 
ly and cheerfully complied with the re- 
quest, and the proclamation issued by 
him in accordance therewith, and which 
bears date of August 2Ist, 1901, was the 
last proclamation to which his signature 
was appended. 

President McKinley always expressed 
the deepest interest in the success of the 
Exposition, as well as in the spirit that 
prompted the celebration, and said to me 
on more than one occasion that it would 
be a celebration of the great principle of 
expansion, and that he evinced his ap- 
proval of Jefferson’s policy by following 
his illustrious example. 

President Roosevelt has also expressed 
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Commission of nine members to repre- 
sent the Federal Government in connec- 
tion with the Exposition, and provided 
for the appointment of a Board of Lady 
Managers. The NationalCommission was 
appointed by the President within thirty 
days after the approval of the act, and or- 
ganized soon thereafter at the city of St. 
Louis. 

The Board of Lady Managers has not 
yet been completed, but several of its 
members have been selected; among 
them are Miss Helen M. Gould and Mrs. 
John A. McCall, of New York, and Mrs. 
James L. Blair, of St. Louis. 

On August 15th last, Hon. Thomas H. 
Carter, chairman of the National Com- 
mission, and myself visited President 
McKinley at Canton, Ohio, and officially 
informing him that provision had been 
made for the grounds and buildings of 
the Exposition, requested that he issue a 
proclamation formally extending an invi- 
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his best wishes for the success of the 
Exposition, and has promised to its man- 
agement his hearty co-operation. 

The Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
will depart from the plan of all past ex- 
positions, and make life and movement 
its distinguishing and marked character- 
istics. To this end it will aim definitely 
at an exhibition of man as well as the 
works of man; at the presentation of 
manufacturing industries in actual con- 
duct as well as the machines out of ac- 
tion; at the exhibition of processes as 
well as of completed products. 

In showing the history, resources and 
development of the United States it will 
fully include Porto Rico, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Guam and the Philippines. Many for- 
eign nations began their preparations for 
participation in the Exposition even be- 
fore the official invitations from this 
country had been sent to them. 

St, Louis, Mo, 





A Review of Reviews 
By Upton Sinclair 


HAVE before me a letter sent by a 
well-known literary man, a college 
professor, to a young man who had 

written to him about a book which sev- 
eral publishers’ readers had rejected. 
“The wise critics whom you name,” 
writes the professor, “are eager for 
everything that shows literary quality 
and knowledge of life. Besides that, cer- 
tainly the magazines afford outlets only 
too easy and abundant for merit and 
mediocrity. If your work had a tithe of 
the importance you attribute to it, it 
would be promptly recognized, I can as- 
sure you.” I suppose that would be the 
view of the case most people would take ; 
the literary market was never so wide- 
awake as now, they tell you, the new 
author was never so eagerly sought. 
Now I should be loath to make the an- 
nouncement to the critics that I have 
caught them in a trap; neither will I say 
that I have a case which I could prove in 
court; I shall content myself with the 
statement that a certain recent book of 
mine has had some experiences that are 
very, very curious and suggestive, and 
then proceed without further remark to 
lay the facts before the reader. Whether 
or not I was mistaken makes no differ- 
ence; but once upon a time, about one 
year ago, I believed that I had written a 
great book. I could not find a publisher 
for it, and in the end I published it my- 
self. I wrote a preface to tell the story 
of the book, and to tell it to the reader 
I cannot do better than reproduce the 
preface here. It has seemed exaggerated 
to many people, I know; but that will 
not interfere with the story in the least. 


“ FrRoM THE PREFACE TO ‘ SPRINGTIME AND 


HARVEST.’ 


“____For three years the author had been 
dreaming of a novel which he might write 
when he was strong; last spring, because his 
heart was shaken with the beauty of it, he 
went away to wrestle with his vision. Be- 
cause he knew he had to. give all his soul to 
the labor, he cut himself off absolutely from 
the world—found a little cabin in the wilds of 
Quebec, where for five months he lived en- 
tirely alone, doing a work so fearful that now, 
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as he looks back upon it, it makes him tremble. 
Each day, as he wrought at his story, the won- 
der of it took hold of him more and more, un- 
til it took the form of a very demon of beauty 
that lashed him and would not let him rest. 
He burned out his soul at this work. : 

“It went to four publishers altogether, and 
it brought him only misery and suspense. 
Each one of the firms sent for him and par- 
leyed and hesitated more or less, but the 
final verdict is summed up in the words of 
the Appletons: ‘ We appreciate the power and 
spirit of your work, but we do not think that 
its success with the general reading public will 
be enough to warrant us in undertaking it.’ 
Subsequently the writer met the literary man- 
ager of the Scribners, who said: ‘ Your book 
has many poetical beauties; it is burning with 
sincerity; I was interested in it enough to 
read it through, which is a compliment I sel- 
dom pay. But the book belongs to none of the 
literary kinds that people buy nowadays; it 
deals with subjects that are eternal and con- 
secrated; you cannot expect that people will 
be greatly excited about it. Ours is an old, 
conservative firm, and we do not like to pub- 
lish anything that we are not reasonably cer- 
tain will have a large sale.’ 

“The young author settled down again to 
the dreary routine of magazine writing, but in 
the meantime his heart was still with his book, 
and all his soul on fire against the commer- 
cial judgments he received. He had begun to 
see that his battle was only half fought; he 
had written a work that was burning with 
hatred of the money-getting ideal of life, and 
now he was being invited to consider the 
money-getting power of his protest. He was 
learning the stern lesson that publishers are 
not in business for the uplifting of souls, and 
that they are not to be led upon crusades by 
the preaching of any hermit. He concluded 
at last that they were quite right in thinking 
that they could not sell ‘ Springtime and Har- 
vest;’ concluded that it needed a conviction 
to sell it, just as it had needed one to write it. 

“ He found himself longing to get down into 
the arena and see the fight through himself, to 
carve out with his own hands a place in the 
world for his ideal. He was not yet convinced 
that enthusiasm and reverence were imagina- 
tions of his own riotous youth; he believed 
that there were people who would love his 
book as he loved it, and he believed that he 
could find them and speak to them in a voice 
that they would heed. He made up his mind 
at last that he would stake all that he owned 
upon the faith of his soul, and publish 
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‘Springtime and Harvest’ without another 
day’s delay. 

“In accordance with that resolution, he and 
his wife have constituted themselves into a 
publishing house, under the genial title of 
‘The Sinclair Press,’ and have gotten out 
an edition of the book, meaning to offer it first 
to their friends, and to their fellow-students 
and teachers. Afterward the author hopes to 
bring it to the attention of men whom he 
thinks will honor what he has tried to do, and 
thus to fight his way onward, step by step, 
until he has reached daylight. He desires to 
ask no favors of, and bring no profits to, any 
private money-making concern, and to keep 
his book a thing of Art to the end.” 


Now, whatever any one may think of 
that outburst, its sincerity, I imagine, is 
evident. I sent the book to all the best 
reviews—about one hundred—and I sent 
the preface to about two hundred more, 
offering to send the book if desired. To 
complete the picture of the situation, you 
must imagine a young man, just out of 
his teens, earning four hundred dollars 
by ghastly “ pot-boilers,” spending it in 
publishing his pathetic edition, and then 
waiting on the verge of starvation and 
in racking suspense, day by day, and 
hour by hour, for some word of hope. 
It was not a beautiful or a happy ex- 
perience, or one that I shall easily forget. 

I have employed a clipping bureau 
and so I think I have before me all the 
reviews of “ Springtime and Harvest ” 
that appeared. It is a sorry sight, and to 
look at the clippings still makes me 
shiver. Of the two hundred papers that 
saw the preface, just one asked for the 
book—and then did not notice it; the rest 
reproduced the preface with such high 
courtesy as this, from the New York 
Evening Sun: “ Why did he not lock it 
up for his own delight and satisfaction? 
The stupid world is not worthy of such 
masterpieces!”’ Of the one hundred to 
whom copies of the book were sent— 
copies which cost the author, altogether, 
one dollar apiece—there were thirteen 
that reviewed the story at all. These I 
have befote me, classified as well as I 
can; they are all, except two or three, 
very short notices, several only two or 
three lines in length. There is not one 
among them that praises the book ex- 
travagantly; there are only two notices 
that I might call even cordial, those from 
Town and Country and the Detroit Free 
Press; and there are three others that 
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might be called commendatory on the 
whole, in spite of serious reservations— 
the New York Sun, the New Haven 
Palladium, and the Pittsburg Christian 
Advocate. There are four that contain 
some crumbs of comfort, tho in the main 
sternly admonitory ; they are the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, the New York Observer, the 
Boston Gazette and the Boston Christian 
Register. Finally there are four that are 
“ slashers””—the Rochester Herald, the 
Cincinnati Western Christian Advocate, 
the Boston Journal, and the Baltimore 
Sun—the last two going out of their way 
to be gratuitously insulting. This is the 
summary of results. It is interesting to 
notice that while I sold some copies 
among friends, I know positively that I 
sold not one copy through book reviews. 
It is also to be noticed that only one or 
two of the important reviews paid any 
attention to the book—that in New York, 
for instance, neither Times, Tribune, 
Evening Post, nor Critic found room for 
one line about it. 

Now, if the matter had rested there, 
the joke would have been on “ Spring- 
time and Harvest.” It would have been 
evident to all who heard this tale of wo 
that the great wise editors had all read 
the book and mercifully forebore to say 
anything about it. But it chanced that I 
had sent a few copies to some of the men 
of letters that I had learned to revere; 
and one day I received a letter from Mr. 
Edwin Markham, who found that the 
book was “ touched throughout with the 
hues of poetry and the noblest ideals of 
life;”’ and not long after came a letter 
from a publisher’s manager: “‘ This is 
real literature, and I have not the least 
hesitation in pronouncing it a work of 
genius, and in predicting for its author 
a great future.” 

And so it was arranged that “ Spring- 
time and Harvest” should be published 
once more. The reviewers had had three 
months in which to do their worst, when 
I wrote asking them to stop; and five 
months later the second book appeared. 
My original title for it had not been 
“ Springtime and Harvest,” but “ King 
Midas.” I had been persuaded to 
change, but was now persuaded to 
change once more, and so “King Mi- 
das” it was. 

And now, before the fun comes, let us 
make sure that the situation is clear. I 
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had observed that all the reviews of 
“ Springtime.and Harvest ” were conde- 
scending and compassionate. I  con- 
cluded, rather wisely, I think, that it was 
all the fault of the preface. The preface 
was a “ give-away,” as the slang has it; 
the preface told the reviewer what he 
was to find—made him look for youth- 
fulness and crudity, and made him talk 
of “ better work some other day, when 
experience,” etc. Let us omit the pref- 
ace altogether, I said to the publishers, 
and see how things go then; and, accord- 
ingly, it was done. There was inserted 
a note in the review-copies stating that 
the book has been published by the au- 
thor and called in; but of the name 
“Springtime and Harvest” there was 
nowhere any mention. 

And now let us put the two volumes 
side by side and look them over. So far 
as their contents are concerned, they are 
one and the same book. There are a few 
changes in “ King Midas,” but they are 
strictly verbal, and would be noticed in 
the reading by no one. When you com- 
pare the books externally, however, there 
is all the difference that could be imag- 
ined. “ Springtime and Harvest” is a 
pathetic little red volume, badly printed 
on cheap paper, and badly bound; the 
color comes off on your hands if you hold 
it too long; and inside there is a preface 
which tells you, with delicious naiveté, 
that it is the work of a forlorn youth who 
has published it because he couldn’t find 
any one else to do so, and who implores 
your sympathy because he thinks he is a 
man of genius. And then you look at 
“ King Midas;” a very stately and royal 
volume; it is beautifully bound and has 
an elaborate cover design; it is printed 
on good paper, and it has four fine illus- 
trations; it bears the imprint of a well- 
known publishing house, and what is still 
more to the point, it comes with the in- 
dorsement, more or less reserved, of Mr. 
Markham, the Rev. Dr. Savage, Colonel 
Higginson, Professor Wendell, and Pro- 
fessor Santayana. Still more to the 
point, the publishers have inscribed a few 
legends on the cover: 


“Full of power and-beauty; an American 
story of to-day by a brilliant writer; no novel 
we have ever published equals this in the won- 
derful reception accorded to it, in advance of 
publication, in commendations from the critics 
and in advance orders from the trade.” 
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In the course of three months of 
suspense, during which I lived like a man 
on a shipwrecked island who picks up 
shellfish here and there and watches for 
a sail, I received thirteen reviews of 
“ Springtime and Harvest.” Out of the 
three hundred leading reviewers of this 
country, just thirteen found “ Springtime 
and Harvest ” worth a line of comment. 
At the time of writing, ‘“‘ King Midas” 
has been before the critics not quite eight 
weeks ; the first reviews began to come 
in after two weeks, and I have fifty al- 
ready ; I shall have hundreds of them be- 
fore the thing is over. 

Every one will grant that the first and 
most essential quality in a book reviewer 
is independence. The man must have 
some character and some idea of art; he 
must know a book when he sees it and 
must say what he knows. There are in 
this country to-day hundreds of papers 
and magazines that publish book-notes 
by the page, and hundreds of thousands 
of people who read them; is the thing 
wholly a farce? Is the public really im- 
bibing the grave comments of men who 
judge books by publishers’ imprints, and 
bindings, and advertising bombast, and 
“sales?” Is it really true that a critic 
can be fooled into praising a book by a 
“boom; ” that a publisher can announce 
a huge first edition and print pages of ad- 
vertisements, and write press notices 
about marvelous strength, vivacity of in- 
cident, insight into character and charm- 
ing style, and then have the reviewers 
echo it all ad lib? Or, to put it all into 
seven words, “Can you tell reviewers 
what to see?” 

The reader will perceive that if there 
was anything expected in “ Springtime 
and Harvest” it was youthful inexpe- 
rience and crudity ; youthful inexperience 
and crudity were scrawled across the 
face of that preface, across the cover of 
the book, its method of. publication,. the 
very paper in which it was wrapped ; and 
so when I turn to those thirteen reviews 
I find such things as these: “ Proofs of 
immaturity—this tumult of young blood 
—the work is a crude one showing the 
youth, the inexperience of the writer— 
Mr. Sinclair is doubtless sincere in be- 
lieving that he has produced a work 
worthy of immortality, but he betrays 
the fact that he is a novice in literature— 
the enthusiasm of a very young man— 
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considering his youth—ete., etc.” To 
sum the matter up, of the thirteen reviews 
tive dwelt on these qualities expressly, 
two others implied them by their style of 
treatment—jocular or condescending— 
and three others damned the book in a 
sentence without stopping for particu- 
lars. That leaves three who did not feel 
the crudity or did not mention it. 

And now, when we come to “ King 
Midas,” where have all these glaring 
qualities gone? Where is the youth, the 
inexperience, the proofs of immaturity, 
the tumult of young blood? I exclude 
two or three reviews that plainly con- 
nected “ King Midas ” with “ Springtime 
and Harvest,” and also half a dozen oth- 
ers where I know in one way or another 
that the reviewer had personal knowl- 
edge of me. The rest, as they came in, I 
read with the utmost care and wonder. 
Behold, there was not the faintest trace 
of immaturity discoverable! I read thir- 


ty-one reviews before I came on one that’ 


contained even the slightest hint of the 
fact that the book was the work of a 
young man! The “ novice in literature ” 


had suddenly come to display the “ mind 
of a master,” according to the Salt Lake 
City Tribune; the “tumult of young 
blood ” had become “ musical and poetic 
fervor, at times bordering on the in- 
spired,” according to the Anglo-Ameri- 


can. ~“ The enthusiasm of a very young 
man” had developed into “a powerful 
current of imagination that places many 
parts of the book near the realms of 
poetry,” according to the Hamilton Mad- 
isonensis. “ The crude work” had be- 
come “a novel of tremendous power ” 
(Boston Times), “a revelation of great 
imaginative power, a splendid triumph 
of literary skill—a masterpiece of its 
kind” (Grand Rapids Herald). “ The 
youth, the inexperience of the writer” 
has developed, according to the Outlook, 
into “ workmanship that may be called 
brilliant.” “ Sincerity as well as knowl- 
edge are apparent on every page,” it 
says; and so I could continue to parallel 
every passage. To summarize the mat- 
ter in plain figures, out of the thirteen 
reviews of “Springtime and Harvest,” 
youthful inexperience and crudity were 
noticed in ten; out of the fifty reviews of 
“King Midas” received at the hour of 
revising these words, youthful inexpe- 
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rience and crudity are hinted at in just 
exactly one—the Toledo Blade. 

But to pass on from those particular 
qualities and consider the reviews as a 
whole. To make up in the same way 
the percentage of favorable and unfavor- 
able would be curious, but it would not 
be accurate, for the percentage is really 
as zero to fifty. 

Not one of the reviews of “ Spring- 
time and Harvest” is the writing of a 
serious critic, discussing a work of art; 
it is an old and wise man dealing with a 
very small boy—in five cases patting him 
on the back, in four cracking him over 
the knuckles, and in four more knocking 
him off his feet. But when it comes to 
“King Midas” it is not at all hard to 
find reviews, real, serious reviews of 
“King Midas ”—reviews of all lengths, 
from the four lines of the Boston Globe, 
which finds it “a powerful piece of fic- 
tion, fraught with deep meaning and full 
of good character study,” to the column 
of the Chicago Record-Herald which 
predicts: “So thoroughly out of the 
beaten paths of story-writing that it is 
destined to be widely read and much dis- 
cussed. In its dramatic surprises one 
of the strongest books of the year.” And 
many of these reviews are so enthusiastic 
that if I had the writing of them myself 
I-could not think of.anything more to 
say—a statement of tremendous import, 
as the reader may believe. There is the 
Detroit Literary Bulletin, which says: 
“The story is told with earnestness not 
often met with in books of the day. ° It 
is intensely interesting. The heroine is 
certainly one of the most individual 
women in recent fiction. It abounds in 
dramatic passages; the dialog is nat- 
ural, the characters real. It is a story, of 
interest, yet a story with a purpose.” 
There is the Grand Rapids Herald, which 
says: “It arouses emotion; it stirs the 
depths of feeling; it is a story of a wom- 
an’s soul in its growth toward higher 
things. The romance is dramatic to a 
degree. The earnestness of the book is 
remarkable. Intensity of feeling is 
characteristic of the work. There are 
many powerfully dramatic passages and 
some vivid word-painting.” The Al- 
bany Sunday Press places it “ essentially 
among the most advanced efforts of mod- 
ern romantic literature,’ which surely 
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ought to content a young author for his 
first attempt. 

As I read all these things I cannot for 
the life of me help wondering how it was 
possible for them not to be found out 
before. And I could go on in this way, 
much more diverting to me than to the 
reader, no doubt, for a very long time. 
I could quote interesting things about 
every part of the book, and every feature. 
I could show how it was found “ deeply 
original in conception and in manner of 
treatment ;” how my “ descriptive pow- 
ers are well developed and well bal- 
anced;” how, according to the Seattle 
Times, “throughout the four hundred 
pages the word-painting is perfect;” 
how, according to the Boston Beacon, the 
book “comes near being the musical 
novel we heard of when ‘ Evelyn Innes’ 
was written;” how, according to the 
Pittsburg Commercial Gazette, “even 
George Moore has not thought of using 
the musical motif as this young author 
has done.” To sum up the matter, I 
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have in hand at this time, as I said, al- 
together fifty reviews of the book; I have 
classified them as carefully as I can into 
(1) those that praise the book without a 
single word or hint of reservation; (2) 
those that are favorable tho containing 
some reservation ; (3) those that are un- 
favorable tho containing praise, and (4) 
those that are wholly unfavorable. By 
comparing these figures with those of 
“Springtime and Harvest,” the reader 
can get a pretty good idea of the most 
extraordinary change; the figures are re- 
spectively (1) 29, (2) 13, (3) 7, (4) 1. 
It thus appears that of “ Springtime and 
Harvest ” 61 per cent. were unfavorable 
in the main, while of “ King Midas ” the 
percentage is but 16. Of “ Springtime 
and Harvest” 31 per cent. were entirely 
condemnatory, without hint of merit; of 
“ King Midas” the percentage is just 
two. 

I have thought it best to leave these 
facts without any word of comment. 

New York City 


Leaves from the Diary of a Tramp 


VI. 


By Prof. John J. McCook 


Or Trinity CoLitece 


ITH all his love of nature and the 

solitary life in the open, Roving 

Bill does not despise or avoid 

the habitations of men. ‘Two or three 

of his letters are from hotels, with the 

name of the hostelry printed at the head 

of the sheets. He had once before writ- 
ten me with great satisfaction: 


“T have got one Dollar in the Treasury this 
morning, after paying all expences. Gaining! 
I want to get the Treasury sollid Financially 
and surplus Capital.” 


But at the time of the hotel episode he 
was reveling in opulence. For he had 
left the road for a few weeks—first for 
a farm and then for a factory. At the 
former, he says, “I earned fifteen dol- 
lars; my tobacco and some working 
cloths came out leaveing about $12; ” at 
the latter, “I made $10.” So, with $22 
or more in the treasury, a hotel was the 
proper thing, of course; and he paid for 


hotel bills and railroad fares “ about $6,” 
and for “Bord and Washing” in the 
factory town about $5.50. “And I 
bought,” he furthermore states, “a suit 
of cloths, some underweare, socks, white 
shirt collars, Buttons, socks and other 
necessarys, a new felt hat, a valise.” 

I hope he never slept in his hat. But it 
is at least a suspicious circumstance that, 
only a short month before, he had had a 
gift of a nearly new straw hat, and was in 
general so well provided with clothes by 
his patriotic friends in connection with 
Fourth of July festivities that he sent me 
his portrait, taken at his own expense, 
“to give you some Idea of my apear- 
ance when in private life.” In that por- 
trait the straw hat was needlessly con- . 
spicuous, I thought, and the picture as 
a whole did not please me as well as the 
one taken just as he came from the road. 
I should add his own verdict, however: 
“Tt does not do me Justice.” 
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He shows throughout the earlier stage 
of our correspondence a sturdy feeling of 
self-respect. Indeed,.he takes almost too 
much pains to vindicate the dignity of his 
then calling. Coupled with his subse- 
quent insistence that he “looked like a 
gentleman now,” when the only real dif- 
ference was in his make-up, it arouses 
suspicion, in spite of one’s self, that his 
praise of umbrella mending was, like 
much that other authors have written in 
praise of poverty and old age, a special 
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me the manufacturing towns,” he ex- 
claims, “where everything goes free; 
those are the people to patronize my busi- 
ness or any other Business ;—not the nar- 
row minded fanatics. I don’t care any- 


thing. about saloons, but I notice where 
they are you will find the Best and most 
liberal People.” 

Not always inside the saloons, how- 
ever ; witness the following, only a week 
later, written from Niagara’s 
Falls: ” 


‘ Mighty 
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plea for the inevitable. Only two days 
before this pride in his newly wrought 
gentility I find him breaking out: “ Why 
can’t a gentleman just as well fix umbrel- 
las as practice law; it is not the business 
that makes the man.” And again: “A 
man may mend umberellas if he has 
brains to do it;” and again, “It is not 
the cloths that makes the man.” 
Similarly his enthusiasm for the.coun- 
try has its metes and bounds. The peo- 
ple are apt to be “very penurious and 
superstitious,” and “ Self-esteem is verry 
prominent in their craneums.” . “Give 





“Last night after coming from my camp I 
droped into a saloon on the outskirts. - It 
proved to be an Italian joint and there was a 
conglomerated mass of Human beings from 
all. Nations. The negro was very prominent, 
all drunk and getting drunker. I just took a 
seat and took in the show, it beat any variety 
I ever saw, Polocks, Italians and Negroes kiss- 
ing and Huging, fighting, shooting crap. You 
can judge the sights for Sunday.” 


Possibly he may have done somethin 
more than merely “look on.” At all 
events, only a week earlier-and in the 
very letter in which his personal indif- 
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ference to saloons is avowed, after giv- 
ing a detailed account of his receipts 
and expenditures, wherein it appears 
that he had made $3.25 in three days 
and spent $2.96 in two, he utters the fol- 
lowing complaint: “ Some way I can’t 
save any.. I made a quarter this morn- 
ing as | came along—fixed a Parisol for 
an Italian lady—or else I would only 
have 4 cts. in my Pocket;” and then, 
with an attack of introspectiveness and 
candor not unworthy of Jean Jacques, 
comes the naive confession, “I will haft 
to let up. I am drinking too much Beer. 
I don’t drink anything else but I can 
spend a great deal of money on Beer.” 

Indeed, his only recorded collision with 
the majesty of the law is in this connec- 
tion: 

“As I was comeing along last night on the 
sidewalk,” he adds, “I Run into a Bull. I 
had my arms full of Bundles, a tin Bucket, my 
tool Box, Bundle of Umberellas—I could not 
carry any more and I had about all the Beer I 
could well carry. I run my bundle of umberel- 
las into the Bull’s abdomen. He jumped to 
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one side and says, ‘What! Are you move- 
ing?’ I told him yes, I was going out in the 
suburbs to rent a house.” 


This pacified the representative of the 
law, for “he laughed and said I would 
do to travel.” He adds the assurance, 
which I can abundantly corroborate from 
many witnesses, “I can spend a great 
deal of money on Beer.” 

In another letter he tells of a street 
fakir whose acquaintance he made at 
Oswego, who, besides making him a 
“ Preasant of a $5.00 Bill for my kind- 
ness,” together with “ different lots of 
his goods,” “ told me that he had Blowed 
fifty Bills last night ”’—denomination not 
stated—and “ said if he made one thou- 
sand dollars per day he would Blow it.” 

No doubt! And I have numberless 


instances in my notebooks of the most 
surprising prodigality on the part of 
members of the tramp class, of which I 
have personally witnessed enough easily 
to believe anything they say, or that bar- 
keepers and others have said to me about 
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them in this respect. Here are a few of 
the entries: $180 spent in five days, $644 
in five weeks, $200 in three or four weeks, 
$27 in three days, $40 or $50 in a week, 
$760 inside a week, $28 in a single even- 
ing; $125 in a night—$120 by the same 
person the next day, of which $100 to 
take a “ friend’s” earrings out of pawn 
and $20 for her sick mother. Here I 
find, reported from an institution, nearly 
$6,000 (back pension) within a month; 
$3,500 same source, same time—and 
cases of $500 or less, from the same insti- 
tution—a Soldiers’ Home—so common 
as to be labeled “ small sums,” and to 
excite no special remark. 

Gambling, licentiousness and robbery 
account for the larger part of these ex- 
penditures, of course; but they also in- 
clude a prodigious amount of drink. Of 
the above, for example, one item repre- 
sents 125 quarts consumed by a party 
of six in an all night’s carouse. Another 
of $28, represents a single evening’s 
treating by a “bum,” as related by the 
bartender. “ Money is no consideration 
with them,” he said. Forty glasses of 
beer has been frequently given as the 
approximate limit of their daily consump- 
tion on occasions, while it was once put 
as high as a hundred, “or may be two 
hundred.” Absolute accuracy in the 
count was for the most part carefully re- 
pudiated, but understatement in such 
things is quite as common as the reverse. 

My friend is intensely interested in 
all the political and economical questions 
of the day and writes out his views with 
great fullness. One day, in the summer 
af 1893, he “ Met several H. B.’s—all 
of them was going East and all said times 
was verry Dull out West.” Thereupon 
I wrote him: “ What do you think of the 
rumors in the papers of the West and 
South seceding from the East?” To 
which he promptly replies: 

“The money Barrons work to much to the 
interest of Europe. I don’t blame the South 
and West: they are bound to have their 
Rights; the day has gone by that these two 
great Powers the South and West to be gov- 
erned financially by the East. There is any 
amount of idle men through this country not 
more than one out of ten working.” 


He does not quite despair, however. . 


“Tt is my opinion Congress will Re- 
monetize silver and make every satisfac- 
tory Law for all parts of the U. S.” 
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One night he found a barn, where he 
had previously been alone, occupied by 
“ about twelve H. B.’s”” and was not un- 
naturally “greeted with the Remark,” 
when he “climbed up into the Mow,” 
“Say, don’t step on me! Be careful, I 
am over here,” and soon. In fact he had 
“been at the free Theater ;” it was “near 
twelve, midnight,” and he had to pay the 
penalty by taking such accommodation 
as he could find. But there was com- 
pensation in the discussion he was privi- 
leged to hear: 


“They got into quite a Political argument. 
Some of them were Democrats and some were 
Republicans; but the Democrats seemed to 
outnumber the Republicans. One advanced 
the Idea that the moneyed men and manufac- 
turers of the country were all Republicans, 
and—he emphasized with an oath—they were 
so mad that Cleveland was elected and Demo- 
cratic Congress that they shut down all the 
mills and closed ail the Banks and took the 
money out of circulation to spite working men 
that voted the Dem. ticket; and the argument 
got warm at times. Some of them are very 
ignorant and it makes me tiard to hear them 
talk; others again are farely well informed on 
these subjects.” 

“My Ideas about the silver question are. the 
same as Congressman Bland’s of Mo. He 
spoke to the point last week in Congress. And 
my views on the Tarriff question is to let the 
Tarriff alone as it is; if it must be changed 
at all they should do so gradually not to throw 
the Country into a» Panic By sudden changes 
of the Tarriff-laws. Of course the Democrats 
has made no laws as yet, but it is their threats 
and what their Platform purports to do that 
Has caused this presant stringency and Hard 
times.” “It is all as plain as the Nose on a 
man’s face,” 


etc., etc.—much as we remember to have 
read in the eloquent speeches and able 
editorials of the period. 

In December he writes about the 
tramp laws, condemning them as “an 
outrage on Humanity, worse than Bar- 
barous; the chief fault being that they 
make no discrimination.” 


“ There is a great deal of difference in Ho 
Bos—just as much différence.as there is in 
Saciety in natural life. I am a H. B. but I 
don’t Rob or Burglarize or murder. I am a 
gentleman. when it is Necessary, and can 
make just as good an appearance in Society as 
any and a great deal better than some.” 


And to myself comes this improving 
admonition : 


“ Theory will do but Practice makes perfect. 
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I have had the Practical Knowledge but I 
know you have had nothing but a theoretical 
knowledge. Of course we differ. Can’t Help 
it. I refer you to the Gov. of Kansas once a 
H. B. and (he) don’t deny the fact. I am 
proud of what I have been through because I 
know there is know ordinary man could en- 
dure what I have. Our Reffermation is com- 
ing slowly and will come. I want the Wilson 
Tarriff Bill Passed. I think it is the best for 
the H. B.’s to get them something to eat and 
get somebody to work and down the Syndi- 
cates and Monopolies. They are worse than 
the H. B.’s.” 


His views at this time seem to have 
been tinged with a gloom not entirely of 
the season. For, having wearied of 
roaming three months before, he had 
established himself in a little repair shop 
in a Western city, sending me his printed 
card and advertisement, and the venture 
had not been a success. And he closes, 
accordingly, with the desperate cry: 

“Let us all live, and we must live at all 
Hazards. I am going to bust up my shop. 
Can’t stand the times. My landlord is a Pres- 
byterian Preacher and his terms don’t suit me, 
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these times. 
burgh.” 


Write soon to Gen. Deliv., Pitts- 


I think there was an inaccuracy as to 
the profession of the landlord, and I fear 
—in fact, I know—that something be- 
sides the tariff and the times had to do 
with his insuccess. Just what, my read- 
ers will conjecture. 

“ My opinion,” he had once written me, 
“is the Government should be so man- 
aged as to have good times always; ” and 
he here amplifies the precept, giving it, 
as he loves to do, Biblical sanction: 


“You know my position. I am not a Rad- 
ical. I want all to have their just dues, Rich, 
Poor and Ho Bos of all denominations; there 
is none Perfect, not one says Paul.” 


Two years later he develops this 
thought at considerable length in special 
reference to the tramp question. I wish 
there were room for the whole letter, 
but brief excerpts must suffice: 


“T think and am of the opinion (I may be 
mistaken, I hope I am, but barely possible) 
that this country, loved America, is nearing a 
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ctisis in her history. If all the manufacturing 
plants in America and the mines and all im- 
provements were Running full blast still there 
would be thousands of Idle people that could 
not get work. You say what is the cause?” 


He states it to be (1) machinery; (2) 
immigration. The latter could and 
should be stopped. “I believe in the 
doctrine America for Americans.” But 
“Machinery ” is different; it “has come 
to stay and we will still have more ma- 
chinery that will take the place of men or 
human Musel.” He admits, it is true, 
that there are thousands of the unem- 
ployed that are worthless, that “ won’t 
work, and live from Begging or some 
criminal act.” But, then, there are also 
“ thousands that would work and lead an 
honorable life if they had the oper- 
tunity;” and the “ crisis of our beloved 
America ” will come in making laws to 
“seperate the honerable unemployed 
from the dishonerable unemployed.” 


“ This is a problem in the 2d century of this 
U. S. existence for our Philosophers to Study 
out. They can fence in half a dozen Tramp 
farms in every state in this Union and it will 
avail nothing.” 


Because, through such undiscriminating 
treatment, 

“Numbers of inocent will suffer with the 
guilty; and Holy Writ says that ninety-nine 
guilty should go free where one inocent man 
should be punished. I think the Holy Scrip- 
tures is the true foundation for all Laws of 
man.” 


And now for the remedy: 
“My opinion is, the only way to solve the 
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Probletn is to Create a dettiand for mechanics 
and labor in this country and the Problem will 
solve itself and then all men found Beging and 
out of work the authorities can find them a job 
and the great Tramp and Ho Bo nuisance of 
the U. S. will be settled!” 


Is not that simple? 

In this letter he sets the number, of 
the unemployed at two millions, and 
thinks : 


“A large portion of America’s population 
is drifting back to a nomadic life far. worse 
than the native Red men of our Country, for 
they had a home of some kind but our present 
nomads have no place they call Home only. a 
Friendly Box Car or the shade of a tree, and 
in winter Jails, Calibooses and Camp Fires,” 


This pessimistic view of Hoboism is, 
however, shaded off a bit on the very first 
page of the letter, where he tells me that, 
in spite of a long stretch of circus and 
“ mush-fake ” experience since his last, 
he “ came into this city healthy.” 


“T think this nomadic life’ is a healthy life. 
I think if some of you Proffessors, students, 
etc., would live more of a nomadic life and feel 
the enjoyment of the fresh air more and take 
more good wholesome outdoor exercise and 
live more of a rough and tumble life you 
would enjoy better health and live longer.” .. 


In short, fewer of us “ great, smart 
men ” would die in the prime of life, and 
“ mankind would enjoy your usefulnéss 
a much longer period.” 

“I was fifty years old last May, he 
declares (1895) “‘ and I feel as well as I 
did 20 years of age, with the exception 
of my wounds.” 
HartTrorp, Conn. 


Oranges 
By H. Arthur Powell 


N the rind dwells the good of sight; 
| In the pulp dwells the good of taste; 
The smell of it all is keen delight, 
And never a quality goes to waste. 


The rind despised ?—thine eyes are ill! 
The pulp rejected ?—thy palate’s wrong! 

Doth not the scent delight?—then kill 
Evil in thee, and go forth with. song! 


STRATFORD, Conn, 





The “Black North ” 


By Rebecca Harding Davis 


R. W. E. BURGHARDT DU 
BOIS has lately finished his series 
of advisory lecturestothe negroes. 

Just now our poor black brother is the 
most advised man in Christendom. First 
of all, he has as counselor Booker T. 
Washington, whom God has sent to pull 
him out of the slough as surely as he 
sent Moses to bring his people to the 
promised land. The next generation 
may appreciate the common sense, the 
piercing sagacity, the moderation of this 


black leader, but his race do not appre- 


ciate it now. Each man among them 
who has achieved any kind of an educa- 
tion shouts out a differing order to the 
struggling dumb hosts below him. 

“Aim at the highest,” cries one. “ Get 
a college education; get Greek, mathe- 
matics, logic, tho you have to earn your 
bread as a barber or a baker.” 

“Learn a trade,” commands another. 

“Go to the North.” 

“Stay in the South.” 

“Make friends of your old masters. 
To follow peace with all men is Christian 
and expedient.” 

“Fight for your rights! Organize! 
Drill! Form into companies. Be ready 
to strike when the hour comes!” 

Is it any wonder that the negro, dazed 
and perplexed by this multitude of coun- 
sel, staggers this way and that on his up- 
ward road? The miracle is that he goes 
up it at all. 

White men are equally noisy concern- 
ing him. “ The negro” is the one theme 
on which every American feels compe- 
tent to pronounce a final judgment. 
Down to the unwashed emigrant limping 
on shore in his rags each one of them is 
ready to decide the place and future of 
the negro. Is he not black? Are they 
not white? What other authority do you 
want? The ignorant white finds down 
among his squalid mean thoughts a dis- 
like to a dark skin—just as he may dis- 
like a harelip or a hunchback. But he 
parades it as “a racial instinct,” God- 
given, irremovable, and because he has 
this puerile prejudice demands that a 
whole nation, noble in their high aim, 
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their courage and their patience, shall be 
sentenced to perpetual defeat and ig- 
nominy.. Could anything have been 
more ludicrous than the. spasm which 
convulsed the country the other day 
when the President asked Mr. Washing- 
ton to dinner? Your white American 
will sit calmly every day while a negro 
shaves him, rubs his face and _ hair, 
touches his eyes and lips with his black 
fingers ; or he will eat bread kneaded by 
other black fingers, or meat which they 
have seasoned and cooked; he will put 
his child into the arms of a black nurse; 
he will come, in a word, into the closest 
personal contact with the ignorant and 
often unclean low class of negro, and yet, 
when Mr. Roosevelt asks one of the fore- 
most leaders of thought and action 
among Americans, a gentleman by in- 
stinct.and habit, to sit down near him 
and be helped to the same mutton and 
potatoes he shrieks with dismay the Re- 
public is in peril! Unimaginable hor- 
rors will follow this recognition. of the 
fact that a man with a dark skin is a 
leader in thought or a gentleman in in- 
stinct and habit. 

The most absurd explanation of this 
action was given by certain Southern ed- 
itors who gravely assured us that as soon 
as the negro was admitted to the table of 
the white, general miscegenation would 
follow! Nothing could stop the white 
woman of the South from marrying him. 
The white woman of the South certainly 
had no reason that day to thank her 
champion for his defense! 

It is a significant fact that the negro 
journals were much more calm and tem- 
perate in their comments on this inci- 
dent than were those of their white breth- 
ren. They were not unduly uplifted by 
the invitation to dinner from the Presi- 
dent to one of their race. The fact is, 
the negro is less excited by the desire for 
social recognition than the whites imag- 
ine. This is partly due to a dignified 
self respect common to the upper class of 
colored people, and perhaps to a certain 
funny trait of self-esteem common to 
the lower class—a vanity which makes 
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them ridiculous, perhaps, but which 
comforts them enormously in their des- 
perate climb upward. It is like the con- 
ceit and self-confidence of a child which 
carries him over obstacles in youth, but 
which he outgrows, and at which he 
i when it is no longer necessary to 
im. 

Mr. Du Bois in the papers lately fin- 
ished takes his usual pessimistic view of 
the fortunes of his race, but his advice 
to them is good, except as it seems to 
me, when, after acknowledging that .the 
negro can find work in the South, which 
he cannot find in the North, he insists 
that he must not for that reason remain 
there. “A certain sort of soul,” he says, 
“a certain kind of spirit finds the nar- 
row repression, the provincialism of the 
South almost unbearable.” 

This may be true of the young edu- 
cated negro who has ambitions and long- 
ings in him for—he scarcely knows what 
—altho Booker T. Washington and my 
friend the venerable Dr. Crummles and 
many other black men whom I am proud 
to call friends, who are doing steady, 
vigorous work for their race in the 
South, are apparently not tormented by 
any such vague discontent. 

These sentimental objections to “ the 
provincialism of the South” fade into 
nothingness in the face of the great fact 
that the negro to live must find work, 
and that his old masters will give him 
work, and his new friends in the North 
will not. The trades unions here shut 
him out. But there is not a town in the 
South to-day where a black mason or 
carpenter or blacksmith cannot find work 
and wages. The real difficulty there in 
his way is that, as a rule, he will not 
work steadily. Every capitalist who has 
operated in the Southern States will tell 
the same story of the negroes who would 
work for a week and as soon as they were 
paid would “lay off to rest up” for a 
fortnight. It is this unconquerable habit 
of the negro workman that has closed 
factories and phosphate works from 
Carolina to the Gulf. 

On the other hand, yoa will scarcely 
find a town or village in the South that 
has not its industrious, shrewd, success- 
ful negro—a mechanic, a trader; an em- 
ployer of other men, self-respecting and 
respected by his white neighbors. 

The sum of the whole matter is, that 
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both the white and black leaders of the 
race have fallen too much into the habit 
of considering it as a unit, of urging it 
here and there, and of prophesying de- 
feat or victory of it as a whole people. 

The fact is that the defeat or success 
of the negro, as of the white, depends 
upon himself as an individual. He has, 
it is true, to contend against an absurd 
and cruel prejudice. But every man has 
to contend against some difficulty—a 
dull brain, or deafness, or a tendency be- 
queathed by his grandfathers to drink, 
or to lie, or to steal. Whoever he is, be 
sure that he has his fight to make. 

The negro, almost without a fight, has 
gained freedom, suffrage and education 
—now he wants work and has difficulty 
in getting it, just as women had thirty 
years ago. They have it now. 

In spite of this difficulty, I should like 
to show him that he can succeed, if he 
keeps his head, works steadily to his pur- 
pose, trusts in God, and deserves success. 

I have in mind now a freed slave who 
came to Philadelphia in the sixties. He 
had only learned to read and write; he 
had not a dollar, nor a friend in the city. 
But he was honest, he had keen mother . 
wit, unflagging capacity for work, and 
that fine natural courtesy in which his 
race so far surpasses ours. He began 
work as a waiter, then became a caterer; 
then employed other men and women 
and made his establishment a universal 
aid to housekeepers. He laid your car- 
pets, he draped your curtains, he cooked 
and served your meals, he took charge 
of your moving and carried you from one 
house to the other as quietly as if you 
were on a magic carpet. In word and 
work he never was known to be slack. 
His business increased rapidly. He took 
enormous buildings into his care, his 
huge vans were seen in every street. 
When the town fell asleep in summer he 
went to a seaside resort and opened a 
great café. When he died he left a com- 
fortable fortune to his children and an 
honorable name. Everybody felt that 
Philadelphia had lost one of her most 
useful and worthy citizens. 

What one man has done others may 
do. It is a significant fact, however, that 
there was not an educated young negro 
in Philadelphia ready or willing to take 
the good will of this man’s business or 
to carry it on when he died, 
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I have known other freed slaves in the 
same town who unaided made their way 
to comfort, even luxury, as purveyors, 
coal dealers, even brokers. Success waits 
for the black or white man who works 
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for it. No man is the sport of any god. 

The negro leaders do irreparable damage 

to their people by their incessant melan- 

choly wails of complaint and defeat. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


The New Science of Bacteriology 


By J. H. Stoller 


Proressor OF Brococy 1v Union CoL_eGe 


HE study of bacteria may be car- 
ried on from two quite distinct 
points of view. Regarding these 

minute organisms in their relations to 
disease, bacteriology becomes a branch 
of pathology, or the science of diseases. 
It is in this aspect chiefly that the sub- 
ject has claimed the attention of inves- 
tigators in recent years. In the history 


of any science those phases of it- which 
have a direct relation to human interests 
are naturally the first to be cultivated. A 
science which at the outset offered a new 
theory of infectious diseases, with the im- 


plied possibilities in therapeutics, or 
methods of treating such diseases, was 
sure to be developed first in this direc- 
tion. 

From the other point of view bacteri- 
ology is simply a branch of biological 
science—a division of the subject of bot- 
any, the most attractive of sciences. Bac- 
teria are minute plants, and, like the 
larger ones with which we are familiar, 
for the most part are not only harmless 
but useful and beneficent to mankind. 
The study of bacteria from this stand- 
point may be said to have added a new 
department of flora to systematic botany. 
It has also resulted in important discov- 
eries concerning the role of these organ- 
isms in many processes in nature. We 
now know that bacteria are a necessary 
factor in that circulation of matter which 
is constantly going on between the or- 
ganic and inorganic kingdoms in nature. 
As soon as an animal or plant dies, bac- 
teria seize upon the body and break 
down its highly complex compounds into 
the simple ones of the inorganic world. 
The latter are then in available form to 
serve as food for plants, whence they 
may again be lifted up into the organic 
realm. 


The science of bacteriology compre- 
hends the knowledge that has been 
gained of bacteria by study along both 
the above lines. It may be said that this 
science had its birth in the year 1881, 
when Koch perfected a method of culti- 
vating bacteria upon solid media. Up 
to that time an insuperable difficulty in 
the way of gaining a knowledge of these 
organisms had been the confusing min- 
gling of different species of bacteria 


‘when any attempt was made to study 


them by direct microscopic examination. 
Suppose one examines with the micro- 
scope a drop of impure water—contain- 
ing decomposing organic matter. . In- 
numerable bacteria, of various forms and 
various modes of action, are presented to 
the view. It is quite impossible to dis- 
tinguish one species from another, part- 
ly owing to their extreme minuteness and 
partly to the general similarity of their 
forms. The observer would not be able 
to distinguish, for example, the typhoid 
fever bacillus from common and innocu- 
ous bacilli. The difficulty of isolating 
any single specific form was the great 
drawback in the study of bacteria until 
the invention of the method referred to. 
If one holds in the hand a mixture of 
small seeds of similar forms and sizes it 
may be difficult or impossible to pick out 
the different kinds. But if these are now 
scattered over a considerable area of soil 
and allowed to grow to mature plants, 
the latter will then be so unlike as to 
be readily distinguished and classified 
according to their natural characteristics. 
This is almost a parallel of what is 
done in the practical study of bacteria by 
the gelatine plate culture method. Bac- 
teria are caused to be scattered through 
a prepared nutrient medium, and each 
germ in its own place develops into a col- 
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ony whose form, color and other fea- 
tures give data for the characterization of 
the species. 

The classification of bacteria, or sys- 
tematic bacteriology, therefore rests upon 
a different principle from that employed 
with reference to all other plants. 
While the latter are grouped according 
to features of the individual plant—the 
form, number and arrangement of sta- 
mens, pistils, etc.—bacteria are classified, 
as regards species, according to features 
presented by aggregates of like individ- 
uals, or colonies. 

The use of culture media in bacteri- 
ology has been especially valuable in the 
study of those species of bacteria that 
sustain a causal relation to disease. By 
thus isolating forms suspected to possess 
pathogenic properties it has been possible 
to ascertain much in regard to the spe- 
cial conditions, modes and products of 
their growth, the effects produced by 
them when introduced into the tissues of 
living animals, their behavior with refer- 
ence to the action of germicides, etc. 
The nature of a number of diseases, as 
due to specific germs, has thus béen 
learned and the foundations laid for a 
rational and scientific treatment of them. 

In the same year that Koch published 
his method of obtaining pure cultures of 
bacteria he set forth the results of his 
studies as to the procedure necessary to 
establish the causal relationship of any 
suspected species of bacterium to dis- 
ease. He stated that the conditions nec- 
essary to be satisfied, in order to dem- 
onstrate the etiological relation of any 
species of organism to disease, were 
four, as follows: First, the organisms 
must be found in the blood or tissues of 
the body affected with the disease; sec- 
ond, they must be transferred from the 
diseased tissues to artificially prepared 
media and pure cultures of them ob- 
tained ; third, when material from a pure 
culture is inoculated into a healthy sub- 
ject it must produce the disease in ques- 
tion; fourth, the species of organism un- 
der investigation must be found in the 
tissues of the animal to which the dis- 
ease has been communicated by inocula- 
tion. 

Applying these methods, Koch demon- 
strated the truth of the germ theory of 
disease in the case of a number of dis- 
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tinct affections to which some of the low- 
er animals are subject. 

The way having thus been opened, 
rapid progress was made in this line of 
research, invested with so much impor- 
tance to human interests. The most im- 
portant discoveries may here be men- 
tioned. 

The bacillus of typhoid fever, first ob- 
served by Eberth in 1880, was in 1884 
first cultivated and described by Gaffky. 
The chain of evidence is not quite com- 
plete with reference to the specific in- 
fective character of this organism. 
Eberth’s bacillus is undoubtedly always 
present in certain organs of the body, es- 
pecially the intestine and spleen, of a per- 
son having typhoid fever ; also, it can be 
isolated in artificial pure cultures. But 
owing to the fact that animals are not 
subject to this disease it has not yet been 
demonstrated that it can be produced by 
inoculation. In other words, the third 
step in Koch’s procedure is not practi- 
cable in the demonstration of the germ 
found associated with typhoid fever. The 
collateral evidences are, however, so 
strong that bacteriologists and physicians 
generally regard this disease as always 
due to its specific bacillus. The proof 
that it frequently enters the body through 
impure drinking water has in many in- 
stances been well established. 

In 1882 Koch announced his discovery 
of the bacillus of tuberculosis and proved 
by his methods that the organism was the 
true cause of the disease. This discov- 
ery has changed the whole theory of the 
etiology of this disease, making it not an 
hereditary—at least not directly so—but 
a communicable, infectious disease. The 
germs enter the body through the air 
and also, tho probably not frequently, 
throuzh the use of milk and meat from 
tuberculous cows. There is strong evi- 
dence that the healthy human body is or- 
‘linarily able to resist the invasion of the 
tuberculosis germ, so that, while it is an 
infectious ‘lisease, it is not highly dan- 
gerous as stich. 

The discovery that erysipelas is due 
to a specific organism was made and ver- 
ified by Fehleisen in 1883. 

In 1884 Koch published his discovery 
of the cholera germ—the “ comma ” ba- 
cillus. Like the bacillus of typhoid fe- 
ver, the cholera gerin shows an alterna- 
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tion of conditions in its life history. In 
one stage it lives outside the body, a fa- 
vorite habitat being im.pure water; the 
other stage of its «xistence is realized if 
it finds access to the human body, where, 
changing its mode of life, it becomes a 
parasitic organism. 

The bacillus of diphtheria was discov- 
ered by Loffler in the year 1884. This is 
an example of a disease germ which is lo- 
_ calized in a particular region of the body; 
but whose effects extend to all of the 
tissues. The bacillus is confined to the 
false membrane of the throat, but it 
throws off a poison, called a toxine, 
which through the circulation of the 
~ blood produees the general systemic de- 
rangement which constitutes the disease. 
The new remedy, anti-toxine, depends 
for its value upon the fact that the serum 
of the blood of an animal to which the 
disease has been imparted by inoculation 
acquires a certain neutralizing action 
upon the poison excreted by the bacilli, 
and so may be used as a curative agent. 

A disease germ possessing character- 
istics similar to that of the bacillus of 
diphtheria is the organism which is the 


specific cause of tetanus, or lock jaw. It 
was discovered by Nicolaur, also in the 
year 1884. The natural habitat of this 
germ is the soil, whence it finds access to 


the body through wounds. The germs 
‘multiply locally in the tissues surround- 
ing the wound and throw off a toxine, 
which, distributed throughout the body 
by the circulation of the blood, produces 
the characteristic symptoms of the dis- 
ease. 

In addition to the above many other 
discoveries of bacteria occurring in as- 
sociation with disease have been made. 
But in many cases a doubt arises as to 
whether the organisms observed are the 
cause of the disease or merely incidental 
to a diseased condition arising from phys- 
ical causes. For instance, a germ has 
been isolated from the mucous secre- 
tions accompanying the disease of epi- 
demic influenza, or grip, bit it is quite 
possible that the disease is due to me- 
teorological conditions alone, and that 
the germ occurs merely in association 
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with an inflamed’ state of the mucous 
membrane of the nose and throat. 

It may be said, in general, that the dis- 
coveries in the science of bacteriology 
in its relation to diseases, during the last 
decade and a half, have shown that a 
number of maladies, including several of 
those most common and most destruc- 
tive of human life, are due to specific 
germs, and that these discoveries have 
given a new and scientific etiology, or 
theory of causes, for these diseases. In 
regard to the practical application of the 
knowledge gained in the treatment and 
cure of diseases, it may be said that the 
whole matter is in the experimental 
stage, but that some achievements have 
been made and that there is warrant for 
hoping that much may be accomplished 
in the future. 

The greatest triumphs of bacteriology 
thus far are in the line of preventive 
rather than in curative medicine. It is 
impossible to overestimate the benefits 
that have already been derived from our 
present clear knowledge of the nature 
of infectious diseases. We are no longer 
wholly at the mercy of a spreading con- 
tagion like that of Asiatic cholera; the 
success with which that disease was con- 
trolled in 1892 was largely the outcome 
of our present exact-knowledge of its na- 
ture, as shown by bacteriological re-- 
search. The science of sanitation, in re- 
lation to quarantine, drainage, water sup- 
ply, etc., has had a new birth in recent 
years, for which thanks are largely due 
to workers in bacteriology. 

Mention should be made, too, of the 
very important contribution which the 
study of bacteria has made to the science 
of surgery. The relations of these or- 
ganisms to inflammatory conditions of 
wounds, and diseases following the infec- 
tion of wounds, have been investigated, 
resulting in the now well known meth- 
ods of antiseptic surgery, of inestimable 
value in alleviating suffering and dimin- 
ishing mortality. To Lister, an English 
surgeon, more than to any other one man, 
is due the credit of introducing this sys- 
tem of surgery. 

Scuenectapy, N, Y, 
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John Richard Green 


THE late historian, Mr. Green, wrote 
a number of papers on the history of Ox- 
ford, town and university. The first of 
these were published in the O-xford 
Chronicle, and the remainder in Macmil- 
lan’s Magazine, and the Saturday Re- 
view between the dates 1859 and 1871. 
Mrs. Green has now collected and re- 
published these papers, under the title, 
Oxford Studies.* The task was well 
worth the doing; for the essays present 
a vivid and interesting picture of Oxford 
life that deserved permanent setting and 
ready accessibility. 

It will be nineteen years. in March 
since Green’s death. It is somewhat sin- 
gular that the publication of his Letters t 
should have been'so long delayed. The 
delay was, however, as Mr. Leslie Ste- 
phen tells us, unavoidable, and perhaps 
it was for the best, since the letters come 


now to a larger audience than an earlier 
time could have furnished. Every year 
since 1883 has added to the circle of 
Green’s readers and consequently to the 
number of those who will welcome these 
intimate revelations of his life. 

It is a pathetic, in somerespects a tragic, 


story which these letters reveal. Despite 
the very considerable success of some of 
Green’s work, particularly: the “ Short 
History of the English People ;” despite 
the dauntless courage, the buoyancy of 
temperament which characterized him, 
his life was a hard struggle to the end. 
He waged a three-fold contest with pov- 
erty, with ill-health, and with the over- 
taxing duties of a curacy in the wretched 
East End of London. He died at the 
early age of forty-six, in the prime of 
his powers, an “inheritor of unfulfilled 
fenown.” 

He was most fortunate, however, in 
his friendships and in his marriage; and 
his singular courage and hopefulness en- 
abled him to fight his battle with a scorn- 
ful disregard of besetting difficulties 
which would have overwhelmed a weak- 
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er man. His friendships. seem to have 
been rather limited in number, tho this 
was compensated for by their warm de- 
votion. His first close friend, whom he 
met in his school days at Oxford, was 
W. Boyd Dawkins, afterward to distin- 
guish himself in science. Later, in Lon- 
don, he became deeply attached to the 
Rev. Henry Ward and his wife, and the 
happiest hours of his life were spent in 
their home. Mrs. Ward was a second 
mother to him, and her d®ath, in 1862, 
for a time clouded his spirit with a sense 
of utter desolation. The boy Humphry 
he loved, taught and watched over, and 
Mary Arnold, whom he came to know 
in her young womanhood, seemed to him 
“the queen of women—absolutely fault- 
less.” ““ How delightful it is,” he writes 
(1871), “that the boy I love best i in the 
world should have such a wife.” The 
historian, Freeman, had noticed Green at 
Oxford, and had been struck by his won- 
derful precocity. Later, Green made 
himself known to his elder, and 
a close friendship was begun which 
continued through life. Other intimate. 
friends were Mrs. Creighton, the Stop- 
ford Brookes, Canon Taylor, and James 
Bryce, and somewhat apart from the in- 
ner circle were John Douglas Cook, of 
the Saturday Review; John Addington 
Symonds, Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, 
Bishop Stubbs and Matthew Arnold. 
Gladstone he occasionally met and ad- 
mired greatly. 

His personality was charming. As a 
boy his smallness and weakness made 
him diffident and shy, and something of 
this shyness seems to have remained 
with him through life. But his sympa- 
thy, his kindness, his ardency of spirit 
were infectious and made him. friends 
whersoe’er he went. He had a genius for 
helpfulness ; his curate’s work was a con- 
stant and untiring ministration to those 
in illness and want. To his own state- 
ment that people would say of him after 
his death, “ he spent his life in learning,” 
Mrs. Humphry Ward has added, “ and 
in loving.” 

His conversation was brilliant and en- 
gaging. “ You’re a jolly, vivid man,” 
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said Tennyson to him when he visited 
the poet at Aldworth, “and I’m glad to 
have known you; you’re as vivid as light- 
ning.” His letters are thronged with 
light and graceful touches and with de- 
lightful by-play. A good example of 
this playfulness is the following para- 
graph. His tub of books and belong- 
ings, packed in England, had failed to 
reach him at San Remo, and he writes 
(1870) : 

“* My tub is on the sea,’ as Byron sings— 
the tub in which I packed books, papers, 
clothes, everything. I am like Mariana, and 
sing ‘it cometh not,’ from my moated grange. 
I sit there day by day, hatless, shirtless, boot- 
less, bookless, and watch ‘ the stately ships go 
by to their haven under the hill’ of San Remo, 
‘but oh, for the sight of a vanished tub, or 
the news of a bark that lies still!’ ‘ Tenny- 
son is a sweet poet,’ a girl said to me to-day, 
‘you can always find a verse of his for every 
feeling, every event.’ ” 


His letters are replete no less with 
profound utterances on the beauty and 
mystery of life. He had in ample meas- 
ure the rapturous “ joy of living.” But 
to him it was the joy of opportunity for 
work and fellow-service. His philoso- 
phy of the workaday world is best 
summed up in the following passage: 
(1870) : 

“* Respice finem,’ the old monks used to say 
in their meditations on life—‘consider the 
end.’ And so it must be. To work well we 
must look to the end; not death, but the good 
of mankind; not self-improvement in itself, 
but simply as a means to the improvement of 
the race. Don’t think this too big an end to 
look to—one must look greatly forward to the 
great. In the light of it, one sees how the very 
patience of a thwarted day may be one’s 
‘work’ to the end.” 


The Civil War 


Ir is now more than a decade since 
Professor Burgess, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, in his ““ Comparative Constitutional 
Law,” made a fundamental contribution 
to American political science in his 
searching analysis of the American State 
system and in his novel demonstration 
of the principles and elements of the 
“ national sovereignty ” and of the “ na- 
tional State.” Five years ago, in his 
“ Middle Period,” he again made a dis- 
tinct addition to American political his- 
tory and for the first time applied to the 
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narration of events the tests and charac¢- 
teristics which had made his earlier work 
so conspicuous. The volume constituted 
a vigorous commentary upon a period not 


fully exploited and only imperfectly un-. 


derstood. The same result could not, at 
this time, be expected in any work deal- 
ing with a period so minutely treated as 
has been that of the Civil War. Never- 
theless, the present work * does serve as 
more than a merely appreciable addition 
to the literature of the subject, for it not 
only presents a very large, successfully 
condensed and well arranged mass of 
information, but it also affords the in- 
spiration of frequent and pertinent com- 
mentary, characterized by breadth of 
view, by the judicial temperament, and 
by clearness and independence of expres- 
sion. The two volumes are thus much 
more than either a purely constitutional 
or military history. The title page indi- 
cates an apparent intention that the for- 
mer character should prevail, but of the 
thirty-three chapters at least twenty are 
devoted chiefly to military events, and 
very few of the remaining chapters are 
given up particularly to constitutional 
history. 

Nevertheless, the volumes are, above 
all things, distinctly human. The note- 
worthy chapter of the “ Middle Period ” 
on the Presidential candidates of 1824 
will be recalled by the characterizations 
of Davis, Douglas and Lincoln, with 
which this work begins. Nor is there, 
even in the comments upon individuals, 
any hesitancy in the choice of terms, as 
when the work of John Brown is spoken 
of as “crime, and nothing but crime, 
common crime and public crime, crime 
that made violent and destructive means 
possible and actual, and seemingly neces- 
sary for the attainment in the United 
States of that principle of the world’s 
civilization which has decreed the per- 
sonal freedom of all men.” To some 
men this will cause a sting, which, how-- 
ever, will be lessened by the calmness of 
the concluding words on the Harper’s 
Ferry affair: 

“It is an affront to Divinity itself to assert 
that the world’s civilization cannot be realized 
except through violence and destruction, blood, 
crime and sin. It is the cardinal fallacy of 
Orientalism to hold that what has happened 


* Tue Crvit War AND THE ConstiTuTION. By John W. 
Burgess. Two vols). New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.00 per volume, 
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must have been inevitable, not only as to the 
end secured, but also as to the means by which 
the end was secured. It is the passionate haste 
of sinful man which dares to hurry the plans 
of Providence by the employmefit of means 
which rob the plans of their glory and their 
divinity.” 


It is not difficult to understand that 
such a book will be attractive to many 
readers, altho repugnant to some. The 
anti-nationalist Southerner and the fol- 
lowers of Garrison will not be pleased, 
but the displeasure of each class will be 
that born of the heart rather than of the 
mind. 

In addition to discussions of such cases 
as those of Merryman and Milligan, and 
of such matters as foreign affairs, eman- 
cipation and the relations of the execu- 
tive and legislative branches, the work 
is especially minute and readable in the 
chapter dealing with the relations be- 
tween Buchanan and the commissioners 
from South Carolina, and in that recount- 
ing the subsequent relations between Lin- 
coln and the commissioners of the Con- 
federacy. As has been suggested, the 
military history is given with consider- 
able completeness. There are sixteen fair 
maps, for most of which the publishers 
seem to have resurrected some old plates 
originally used about twenty years ago in 
their “ Campaigns of the Civil War;” 
and there is attached a useful chronology. 
The index is announced as not including 
the material “in the Appendices.” The 
Appendices are lacking. The typography 
is quite exact, altho Prior appears for 
Pryor, Mitchell for Mitchel, and Gilmore 


for Gillmore. 
& 


The Portion of Labor 


Miss WILKINS (as the majority of 
readers will still call her) is always an 
analyst. Like Browning, she is primarily 
interested in the soul, and apparently 
regards little else as worth study. In 
this her latest work,* which has been 
with some reason hailed as her master- 
piece, she places a cross section of human 
life under the microscope, and examines 
it with the tireless assiduity of a special- 
ist. Many readers, who care only for a 
story of adventure, will find this book 
decidedly slow; but it contains the evi- 
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dence of more cerebration than any other 
American novel of 1go1. It is, of course, 
a study of New England life, but this 
time the scenes are not rural. Indeed, 
the chief character in the novel might 
be called the shoe factory, which seems 
to have a personality of its own and con- 
trols the destiny of thousands of people. 
The smell of leather actually pervades 
the pages of the book, and one feels on 
finishing it that one has lived for months 
amid the whir of wheels and the roar 
of machinery. 

Altho the labor problem is constantly 
discussed by the characters, we are 
pleased to see that the work, taken as a 
whole, is not a contribution to political 
economy, sociology or socialism. Mrs. 
Humphry Ward would here have found 
a subject made to her hand, and would 
have constructed forthwith one of her 
monumental treatises which she calis 
novels. The artistic gifts of Miss Wil- 
kins are of a far higher order; and altho 
the moral aspect of life appeals to her 
impressively (because she is a woman 
and because she is a New Englander), 
she is nevertheless primarily an artist, 
and “ The Portion of Labor,” with all 
its intense seriousness, is not without 
the elements of real art. The heroine, 
Ellen Brewster, daughter of one of the 
factory hands, is sketched for us first as 
a little child, with .an extraordinarily 
delicate nervous organization. Her 
childish theories of life, her dim percep- 
tion of the unhappiness of her elders, her 
school-day experiences of love, friend- 
ship and jealousy, her intellectual birth 
—all these phases are exhibited by the 
skill of the author in the strongest light. 
Nothing is too minute for Miss Wilkins; 
she expends the same amount of mental 
labor in portraying a child’s whimsicali- 
tics as she does in describing the murder 
of the capitalist. This method would be 
intolerable were it not for the touch of 
genius that illuminates this process of 
dissection, which we watch at times with 
the eagerness depicted on the faces in 
Rembrandt’s famous picture. . The con- 
struction of the story seems faulty, for 
it has no more plot than a diary; one 
event succeeds another in chronological 
rather than in artistic fashion:. But the 
analysis is so keen, the observations on 
life so profound and suggestive, and the 
style so brilliantly metaphorical that the 
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book affords constantly to an intelligent 
reader genuine intellectual delight. 

As a study of the woes of humanity 
(for altho the story agreeably surprises 
the reader by ending in conventional 
happiness its. pages deal in the main 
with grief rather than with joy) we have 
only one adverse criticism to make. 
Looked at fairly, the sorrows of the 
characters arise from a deficiency of 
cash, rather than.a twist in temperament 
or the presence of sin in the heart. The 
lack of money is undoubtedly the cause 
of much evil, just as the love of money 
is the root; but when, in a dozen differ- 
ent families, their woes are represented 
as springing entirely from the inability 
to pay the grocer’s bills may we not 
fairly complain at the sordid squalor we 
are compelled to witness? It may be 
accurately true to life, but is it the high- 
est form of art? The great tragedies in 
literature do not have as their central 
motif the lack of money. “QO 'ipus,” 
“ Antigone,” “King Lear,’ “ Fathers 
and Children,” “ The Scarlet Letter,” 
“Anna Karenina,”—not one of these 
deals with financial difficulties, and not 
one of them but would lose in power if 
it did. One wearies of the constant dis- 
play of the empty purse, of the con- 
tinual shift to dodge the little bill, and of 
the continual presentation of the same. 

The thing that differentiates this story 
from a mere picture of sordid difficulties, 
like so much of the work of Mr. George 
Gissing, is not merely the superior in- 
tellectual and spiritual force of the 
writer, but the vast womanly sym- 
pathy that underlies the whole book. 
Throughout the whole narration of the 
sorrows and pleasures of these work- 
folk we are conscious of the great 
depths of a woman’s sympathetic heart, 
which glorifies and ennobles and makes 
warm with life what would otherwise 
be a mere exercise of the analytical in- 


tellect. 
& 


Ezekiel and Daniel 


Tus is the eighth volume of Dr. 
Whedon’s Commentary* and _ corre- 
sponds in general character, plan and 
scholarly purpose to those which have 
preceded it. More than most of them it 


*CoMMENTARY ON THE OLD TesTAMENT. Vor. VIII.— 
EzekiEL AND DANIEL By Camden M. Cobern, D.D. 
New York: Eaton & Mains. $1.00. 
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has profited by the discoveries and ex- 
plorations made in the East, and is an 
encouraging example of the very great 
progress made toward unanimity in the 
interpretation of these books of the Old 
Testament. Dr. Cobern has taken great 
pains in the exhibition of the results of 
these explorations and investigations on 
the Books of Ezekiel and Daniel and on 
our conception of their canonical, or per- 
haps we should say, religious authority. 
He takes up the problem with an oven 
mind unfettered by intellectual restraints 
and proceeds to discuss the situation in a 
fair, critical way and in a liberal concep- 
tion of what constitutes inspiration. As 
far as the Book of Ezekiel is concerned 
his problem has been considerably light- 
ened for him by the illumination of some 
of the dark spots and historic difficulties 
which, until recently, our historic re- 
sources were no. sufficiently developed 
to deal with satisfactorily. His entire 
handling of the book from an expository 
point of view and in the ample introduc- 
tions given to it commends the Com- 
.mentary to English students and is par- 
ticularly satisfactory from a practical 
point of view. The most difficult prob- 
lem which hangs unsettled over this Book 
is that of the prophet’s relation to the 
Levitical priestly law. Did Ezekiel draw 
on an older code in existence before his 
day, or were no codes formed later and 
largely perhaps by Ezekiel himself? On 
these points Dr. Cobern inclines to the 
conservative opinion, agreeing substan- 
tially with Dr. Driver in a frank state- 
ment that he can see no reason to doubt’ 
the substantially ancient origin of the 
code as we have it, tho it is not worth 
while to stake too much on our ability 
to show that there have been no later 
additions. We should not omit to notice 
the author’s thoroughly useful study of 
the status, occupation and condition of 
the Jews in exile. 

The critical problem for the Book of 
Daniel is not so fully cleared up. The 
judicious expositor finds himself in the 
presence of unsettled points which re- 
quire caution and less positive conclu- 
sions. The problem opens with the in- 
quiry as to whether Daniel” was an his- 
toric person? Dr. Cobern would reply 
that he was, tho he is idealized in ‘he 
book as we have it. This, however, he 
holds of small importance, as the book 
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is not and is not intended to be a history, 
but an apocalypse, and in that character 
to contain a true prophecy, which is the 
essential feature of the book and includes 
its point and purpose. As to date he is 
satisfied to repeat the later conclusion of 
Delitzsch that Daniel “as an apocalypse 
of the Seleucid time has more right to 
canonicity than tho it were a product of 
the Achzemenidz time which had _ be- 
come estranged from its original form 
by later hands.” The effect of this view 
is to make Daniel the hero of the book, 
but not its author. He says in spicy Eng- 
lish: 

“The prophecy which Jesus approved was 
not written by some Anonymous the Little 
who tells lies to encourage his countrymen 
to a life of truth. It was an inspired 
reformulation and adaptation of an older his- 
tory to new needs by a true prophet of Je- 
hovah.” 


This is at least a view which maintains 
the dignity and inspired authority of 
the book. It will be seen from this that 
Dr. Cobern agrees with the majority of 
scholars in dating Daniel in its present 
form from the Maccabean period, tho he 
finds portions of it which may be car- 


ried back to the time of Cyrus. Like the 
Revelation, it was designed to minister 


encouragement in troubled times. Dr. 
Cobern presents his points briefly and in 
simple, direct terms. 
& ‘ 
Jane Austen: Her Homes and Her Friends. 
By Constance Hill. Illustrations by Ellen 
G. Hill. New York: John Lane. $6.00 
net. 

Two things the lover of Jane Austen 
can never hear enough of: the character 
of the novelist herself and the character 
of the people and places where she lived. 
We cherish the illusion that if full light 
were thrown on these two matters we 
should somehow understand the source 
of that fine irony and humor and that rare 
perfection of art which make “ Austen- 
land ” the most delightful of all holiday 
resorts for our workaday minds. Jane 
Austen and her homes—consider the 
forecast of joy on opening a book that be- 
gins: 

“ On a fine morning in the middle of Septem- 
ber a country chaise was threading its way 
through Hampshire lanes. In it were seated 
two devoted admirers of Jane Austen, armed 
with pen and pencil, who were eager to see 
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the places where she dwelt, to look upon the 
scenes that she had looked upon, and to learn 
all that could be learnt of her surroundings.” 


And pen and pencil do their work well 
and in pleasant accord, so that in the end 
we really do get a better understanding 
—one cannot say of Austen-land, for the 
novels have made that land as well 
known as our own township, but of the 
sources which led to the creating of Aus- 
ten-land. Not only the homes of Jane 
Austen are described, but the places she 
visited. Thus a chapter is given to Lyme 
Regis, the scene, it will be remembered, 
of Louisa Musgrave’s fall, which so in- 
terested Tennyson when he was there. 
Of this little world made so familiar to 
all good readers, nothing better can be 
said than the words quoted in the present 
volume from Mary Russell Mitford: 


“ Even in books I like a confined locality, and 
so do the critics when they talk of the ‘ Uni- 
ties.’ Nothing is so tiresome as to be whirled 
half over Europe at the chariot-wheels of a 
hero, to go to sleep at Vienna and awaken at 
Madrid; it produces a real fatigue, a weariness 
of spirit. On the other hand, nothing is so 
delightful as to sit down in a country village 
in one of Miss Austen’s delicious novels, quite 
sure before we leave it to become intimate with 
every spot and every person it contains.” 


e 
Within the 


Phelps. 
Co., $1.25. 


Elizabeth Stuart 


Gates. i 
_-Houghton, Mifflin & 


Boston: 


A drama of disembodied spirits, in . 
which an attempt is made to present some 
phases in the progression of life after 
death. The volume is written in Mrs? 
Ward’s usual style, which is becoming 
more and more mystical. Her genius 
consists in making the inconceivable ap- 
pear even credible. And the reader who 
finds it difficult to hurry through the back 
alley of one star on to the slag pavements 
of another has a very invigorating 
spiritual exercise awaiting him between 
the sky ridges of this little blue and gold 
book. : 


The Old Knowledge. By Stephen Gwynn. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., $1.50. 
An interesting story, founded not so 
much upon the fairy lore of Ireland as 
upon the visions and sorceries of the 
Irish peasantry. These visions are of 
“the old gods that grew out of the coun- 
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try, or that the people made for them- 
selves out of their long thoughts and de- 
sires,” and “the old knowledge” con- 
cerns them. The author has secured the 
usual local effects of poverty, rotting po- 
tatoes and tearful sunshine. But there 
is a foreign element in the book which 
mars it,—a pair of English lovers, alien 
to the magic of their surroundings, who 
are bent upon dispelling illusions and 
cleaving to the unpoetic commonplace. 


a 


Literary Notes 


“THe Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of Lit- 
erature and Art,” published by Henry Holt 
& Co. ($2.50), is, as the title indicates, an 
illustrated dictionary embracing a great va- 
riety of topics. Everything is included, from 
the “ Swallow Song” of the ancient Rhodian 
boys to an account of the Library Building at 
Washington. 


..The London Times has begun the pub- 
lication of a literary supplement, which is to 
appear twice a week and will contain book 
reviews, dramatic and musical criticism, to- 
gether with notes on art and science. Such 
a supplement is a new thing in London jour- 
nalism. The publication of Literature by the 
Times will be suspended. This weekly is to 
be merged with the Academy and controlled 
by Mr. C. Lewis Hind. 


..We quote from a paper by Geo. McLean 
Harper in the current Atlantic: “On the 
whole, it may as well be admitted that the 
verdict of the critics upon Hugo’s writings is 
just. It might perhaps here and there be a lit- 
tle more generous. But we must remember 
that Sainte-Beuve and Nisard and Lemaitre, 

@at least, began by being ardent admirers of 
Hugo. If they lost their enthusiasm and freed 
themselves from his magic, we may believe 
them when they tell us that the process was 
involuntary and painful. They could no longer 
constrain their better judgment. And their 
judgment will stand.” 


....The second volume of The Religious 
Life Series (E. P. Dutton & Co.) is the 
“ Meditations and Vows” of Bishop Hall (b. 
1574). We quote his meditation on idleness: 

‘ The idle man is the Divel’s cushion, on which 
he taketh his free ease: who, as he is vncapable 
of any good, so hee is fitly disposed for all 
euill Motions. The standing Water soone 
stinketh: whereas the Currant euer keepes 
cleare and cleanely; conueying downe all noy- 
some matter that might infect it, by the force 
of his streame.@If I doe but little good to 
others by my endeuours; yet this is great good 
to me, that by my labour I keepe my selfe 
from hurt.” 
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Pebbles 


Wicc: “ What a beautiful nose she has.” 
Wagg: “ Yes, that’s her scenter of attraction.” 
—Philadelphia Record. 


..““I wonder how so many forest fires 
catch,” said Mrs. McBride.. “ Perhaps they 
catch accidentally from the mountain ranges,” 
suggested Mr. McBride.—Good Housekeeping. 


.. Simple Simon went a-fishing 
For to catch a trout; 
He spied a sign, “ No Fishing Here,” 
And there pulled sixty out! 
—Brooklyn Life. 


..Mrs. Muggins: “ My husband told me a 
barefaced lie when he came home this morn- 
ing.” Mrs. Buggins: “The lie my husband 
told me had whiskers on it.”—Philadelphia 
Record. 


.. Willie was playing on the track; 
Train collided with his back. 
Judging from his plaintive squealings, 
Must have hurt poor Willie’s feelings. 

—Cornell Widow. 


.... ‘I don’t like to ret postal cards,” said 
she. “ Why not?” asxed he. “ Because I 
can’t spend half an “ our turning it over and 
over and wondering who it is from.”—Cincin- 
nati Commercial Tribune. 


“No, grandfather, we must not cross 
the highway just yet.” “ And why not, child?” 
“ Because, grandfather, the safety gates have 
been raised at the turn a half-mile away, and 
the red ball is up on the signal station on the 
hill.” “ Yes, I see. What does it mean?” 
“It means that an automobile is due and com- 
ing.” ‘‘ But can’t we get across before it gets 
here?” “ Not on your life, grandfather. The 
last man who tried it was thrown clear across 
yonder meadow and into a greenhouse. Look! 
There it goes!” “I saw nothing but a whirl 
of yellow dust.” “That was it. Come now. 
No, we must wait again. The yellow flag is 
up in the other direction. That means a race. 
There they go! See them?” “I saw nothing’ 
but more dust.” ‘“‘ They were too quick for 
you. That was a bunch of millionaires. They 
get dreadfully reckless. Only yesterday we 
picked up what was left of one of them in our 
front yard, and there wasn’t enough of him to 
fill a peck measure.” “ Can’t we cross now?” 
“ Dear, no! All the yellow flags are up and all 
the red balls are up, and all the signal men are 
signaling. They are coming from both ways. If 
we have real good luck we may see a collision. 
We get a commission at our hoitise every time 
we report a collision to the coroner.”¢ “ But 
how will we get across?” “I guess w will 
have to walk up to the covered bridge at the 
corner of the next block.”—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 





EDITORIALS 


Bounty or Independence ? 


Wuat ought to be the attitude of 
sober-minded American citizens toward 
such a stupendous fact as a distribution 
of $107,360,000 in gifts by rich men 
within a single year? This is the sum 
which, according to Dr. Rossiter John- 
son, who keeps tab on such items for 
Appleton’s Annual Cyclopzedia, was con- 
tributed by rich givers to various 
public interests, chiefly educational, dur- 
ing the calendar year 1901. And accord- 
ing to the same authority, the total of 
such contributions since 1893 is $421,- 
410,000. 

It strengthens an optimistic faith in 
human nature to see rich men generous 
and sensitive to their obligations to the 
public. It is a good thing for this coun- 
try and for mankind that private munifi- 
cence chooses the highest objects for its 
bounty. Knowledge, education, scientific 
research, these help and ennoble the hu- 
man race beyond most other agencies for 
good. So far, then, as the blessings of 
knowledge to them that receive it and 
the greater blessings of moral grace upon 
them that bestow knowledge are con- 
cerned, these vast donations must be re- 
garded with approving gratitude. 

But society and the moral order of the 
world are many-sided, and it may be well 
to look beyond the obvious goodness of 
generosity in its own essence, and of edu- 
cational opportunities as such. It may 
be well to ask how it happens that, after 
only a hundred years of republican self- 
government, a people which had abol- 
ished class distinctions,and among whom 
there were no very great inequalities of 
wealth, has bred a group of multimillion- 
aires who can give such largesse as Old 
World princes never dreamed of, while 
at the same time it has permitted the 
“ masses,” as we now have learned to call 
the great body of our citizens, to look 
upon gigantic fortunes and generous be- 
quests as quite within the order of na- 
ture. It may be well, too, to ask whether, 
if all the best things of life are hence- 
forth to be given by fabulously wealthy 


‘‘ patrons ” to “ masses ” that once boast- 
ed of their independence, a nation whose 
affairs are so ordered can continue to be 
in spirit, altho still in name, a republic. 

These questions, we say, it may be 
well to ask. Perhaps the country is not 
yet quite ready to attempt to answer 
them, but a thoughtful consideration of 
them can do no harm. They can be re- 
solved, perhaps, into more specific ques- 
tions of detail. 

Old World class distinctions were 
swept away in the stress of the Ameri- 
can struggle for independence. And yet 
that barbaric institution of inequality, 
slavery, survived. And before men were 
aware of it the growth of a legally pro- 
tected interest which denied the very 
postulates of liberty had become a gigan- 
tic power, which threatened to destroy 
every vestige of that creed and practice 
of freedom for which the fathers offered 
up their lives. Did the germs of other 
privileged inequalities survive that revo- 
lutionary storm? And have they, since 
the Civil War, grown with portentous 
rapidity, until they have become a mas- 
terful and ruthless power that threatens, 
as ominously as slavery did, to strangle 
all true independence and all liberty 
worthy of the name on the soil of their 
own chosen land? 

To be still more specific: Can “ we the 
people ” truthfully say that the giganti€ 
fortunes of our bountiful millionaires 
could ever have been acquired if, in the 
creation of corporate privileges, and in 
the attempt to protect American indus- 
tries against foreign competition, the 
principles of perfect equality of all citi- 
zens before the law had been observed? 
When Old World castes and ranks were 
destroyed, were inequalities of legal 
privileges wholly swept away? Is it 
true, has it ever been true, that, leaving 
natural opportunties out of considera- 
tion, all American citizens enjoy or have 
enjoyed equal opportunities so far as the 
law itself is concerned? And if not, has 
the ideal of the republic vet been real- 
ized? If not, and if that equality is never 
to be established, can any bounds be set 
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to the portentous inequalities of fortune 
which have begun to appear in our popu- 
lation? Is he, after all, a true American 
citizen who merely shrugs his shoulders 
and says, “ Ah, but we must not restrict 
individual enterprise”? Ages ago civil- 
ized men restricted individual enterprise 
to slay and to rob. Within our own age 
the American people have restricted. in- 
dividual enterprise to make fortunes by 
the labor of chattel slaves. Would it be, 
then, so very terrible a thing to restrict 
ndividual enterprise to make unheard of 
riches by exploiting the inequalities of 
legal privilege? 

These questions, we repeat, it may be 
well to consider thoughtfully, soberly, 
and with patient determination to know 
the truth. Other questions of detail, too, 
there are which the foregoing may sug- 
gest. What, in the long run, is the ef- 
fect upon the people of continually ac- 
cepting gifts and looking for “ more”? 
Does this habit strengthen the fiber of 
strenuous men? Are knowledge, culti- 
vation, refinement, after all, greater bless- 
ings to a people than a self-respecting 
independence? Admitting that they are 
not inconsistent with independence, 
would an independent people be without 
them if the processes of wealth produc- 
tion and its distribution, instead of con- 
centrating genormous fortunes in the 
hands of a few generous “ magnates,” to 
be by them bestowed in magnificent 
“ gifts,” tended to place comfortable for- 
tunes in the hands of millions of sub- 
stantially equal citizens, to be by them 
used, with a sense of responsibility, in 
promoting knowledge ‘and in building up 
in the republic an educational system, the 
very corner-stone of which should be the 
principle of manly, individual  self- 
reliance? 

Perhaps, we say, the American people 
are not ready to-day to answer definitely 
these questions. Are they ready to en- 
tertain them and to consider them? 

r 


The Escape from the Dangers 
of Theology 


More than one correspondent, who 
have read the editorials on the dangers 
of a liberal or a conservative theology, 
have written to ask us how we are to 
escape from them; indeed, some have 
told us that the dangers, from one side 
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or the other, were fatal, were inherent in 
the fa'sity of the one theology or the 
other, and could not be escaped. We 
would present a few simple and patent 
considerations by way of encouragement. 
The concern and anxiety seem chiefly to 
attend the coming in of liberal theology, 
and it is of its accompanying dangers, 
already defined, that we would especially 
speak. 

And first, it must ever be kept in mind 
that the question of the danger of a 
changed theological view is not a primary 
one. The first thing to be considered is 
not the danger, but the truth or error 
of the views. If they are false they are 
intrinsically dangerous; if they are true 
they cannot be permanently dangerous, 
but in the long run will be beneficial. 
What is most wanted is a careful, frank, 
thorough investigation, such as is now 
going on; and those who are making it 
without fear of results ought to be en- 
couraged and thanked, and above all 
things they ought not to be ecclesiastic- 
ally punished for doing what it is their 
duty todo. Ina fair field, without favor, 
the result of such investigation can be 
relied upon. Already, in our view, the 
liberal position in reference to the Bible 
has presented such arguments and ob- 
tained such general consensus of support 
that it practically holds the field. It does 
not appear that the old conservative doc- 
trine of the Bible as a product of in- 
errant inspiration can be maintained, so 
few are the scholars who still hold to it. 
If the predominant majority are wrong 
it is the duty of the generation of young- 
er scholars to revise the arguments and 
correct the conclusions. But with the 
decision apparently already rendered, it 
would be only weakness and pusillan- 
imity to worry about the dangers of the 
new views, as if that could be made an 
argument to suppress investigation. 

For be it ever remembered as a su- 
preme rule, that truth once found is safe; 
that nothing else is safe. And be it fur- 
ther remembered that to attempt to sup- 
press or discourage the search for truth 
is like attempting to screw a cap on a 
volcano. 

Once more, it must be acknowledged 
that a change for the truer or better al- 
ways has its accompanying dangers and 
evils. Those evils and dangers are the 
stock argument of conservatism. The 
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change from hand labor to machinery 
makes paupers of many workmen. The 
introduction of railroads into China 
starved coolie carriers of goods, and was 
one cause of the massacre of missiona- 
ries. The American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, with its pronouncement of the 
rights of man, involved the guillotine of 
the French Revolution. Not all whom 
Luther severed from the authority of 
Rome found a new faith to bind them 
to Christ, and bloody wars were the con- 
sequence of the Reformation. Neverthe- 
less the Reformation and the Declaration 
of Independence, and railroads and ma- 
chinery, are good things and are justified 
by their fruits; only it requires a strong 
faith in God and truth and a large view 
of the philosophy of human progress to 
persuade a reformer to look over and be- 
yond the “ high-climbing hills ” of visi- 
ble danger, from whose brow, when once 
reached, he shall survey the “ glistering 
spires and pinnacles” as it were of the 
city of God. 

But the question recurs: If offenses 
must come, if the great sacrifice of our 
Lord involved Peter’s denials and Judas’s 
betrayal and suicide, how can the danger 
and loss inseparable from a revisal of 
theological belief be made as small as 
possible? We know of but one way, 
and that is that a man keep in mind the 
utter subordination of the intellectual to 
the spiritual element in religion. Let 
him hold fast to God, and remember that 
God no less is, even if this and that story 
about God’s talking with men some thou- 
sands of years ago should prove to be 
only an edifying tale. If God did not 
keep Jonah alive in the belly of the great 
fish, or the pious Jews in the fiery fur- 
nace, yet God remains God and is still 
our Father, and we owe him love and 
service and prayer, and may look for his 
sympathy and care. The life of conse- 
cration does not cease at all to be a duty, 
and the purpose to live this life of devo- 
tion to the love of God and man should 
be repeated day by day. But this is sim- 
ply the religious life of everybody, what 
there is of it worth while, whether he 
be a liberal or a conservative ; everything 
else is husk and chaff. And this is the 
only safety for any one’s spiritual life, 
and so the only protection against the 
dangers of a change of intellectual base, 
as it is against the dangers that accom- 
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pany any other change of condition, such 
as that from riches to poverty or that 
from poverty to riches. The Christian 
spirit and the Christian purpose are ut- 
terly independent of these differences of 
belief, for they far underlie the froth of 
creed. 

We are well aware that what we have 
said is very primary, very simple. We 
are glad it is. All we can say is, that we 
must avoid the danger of irreligion by 
being religious, just as we cease to do 
evil by learning to do well. 

But if there are those that do not wish 
to be religious, that do not wish to do 
well, that are held to belief in God solely 
by the reports of epiphanies to men who 
died thousands of years ago; if there are 
those that can submit to no discipleship 
of the Christ who brings the prodigal 
son back to a forgiving Father, but that 
must first ask a sign, then it may be that 
no sign will be given them. Such there 
will be, unspiritual, irresponsive prodi- 
gals, glad to escape to a far country. 
Such there will be, but were they much 
nearer to their Father’s heart while liv- 
ing in the Father’s house? 

& 


The Railroad Problem 


RECENT events have given new promi- 
nence in this country to the question of 
the relations between the railroads and 


the people. The extraordinary move- 
ment for the consolidation or grouping of 
railways by purchase or “ community of 
interest ” is working a revolution in the 
railroad world, and has caused legal pro- 
ceedings that have been accompanied by 
very interesting testimony from some of 
the most powerful railway capitalists. 
An official inquiry has disclosed much 
deliberate violation of the Federal rail- 
road law by responsible officers of great 
companies ; and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, reporting these disclosures, 
has repeated its familiar appeal for a 
larger grant of power. 

. Without taking up in detail the Com- 
mission’s requests for various amend- 
ments to the statute by reason of which 
it exists, we may safely say that never 
has the expediency of a judicious revi- 
sion of that statute, and of adapting it to 
present conditions, been more manifest 
than it is now. As it stands, the statute 
cannot be enforced by the Commission, 
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and there is some ground for the asser- 
tion that parts of it, as well as the related 
interpretation of the Anti-Trust law by 
the Supreme Court, could not be enforced 
with beneficial effect as regards either the 
1ailroads or the public. The inability of 
the Commission to enforce it, and the re- 
peated failure of Congress to amend it by 
giving the Commission greater power, 
tend to mislead the people as to the in- 
fluences that have prevented legislative 
or executive action. A majority of these 
influences arise from the complex nature 
of the problem which the statute was de- 
signed to solve. 

We cannot consider here all the intri- 
cate questions involved in that problem. 
They cover the broad field of practical 
operation in a country that possesses 40 
per cent. of the world’s railroads. But 
all that has recently taken place in this 
field—the movement for consolidation, 
the testimony of railroad leaders, the ex- 
posures at Chicago and St. Louis, the 
recommendations and the admissions of 
the Commission—point to enforced pub- 
licity as the most effective remedy for 
evils that exist. And with this publicity 
there should be more intimate official 
supervision by the Government. The 
Commission, in its report, draws a dark 
picture of the recent violation of the law 
by means of secret rates and unlawful re- 
bates for the benefit of powerful shippers 
of meats and grain. Concerning the 
shipment of meats it says: 


“While the general public probably receives 
some benefit from these lower rates, in the 
main these sums [the large rebates] swell the 
profits of the packers. These great concerns 
number only about five or six, and little dis- 
tinction in the rates appears to have been 
made between them. The effect is to give them 
an enormous advantage over smaller com- 
petitors located at other points. Already these 
competitors have mostly ceased to exist. These 
disclosures afford a pregnant illustration of 
the manner in which secret rate concessions 
are tending to build up great trusts and 
monopolies at the expense of-the smaller in- 
dependent operator.” 


Here we see that evil practice of un- 
just discrimination, against the weak and 
for the benefit of the powerful, which has 
always excited public indignation and 
was the chief cause of the enactment of 
the present law. 

But what has been the result of the in- 
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quiry and of the exposure of this dis- 
crimination? Public opinion has con- 
strained the Presidents of all the great 
railroad companies, and also the great 
packing firms, to sign and publish a new 
agreement, in which the packers bind 
themselves to ask for no secret reduced 
rate, and the railroad companies forbid 
traffic officers to grant such rates, the 
penalty being dismissal. 

This was accomplished by publicity, 
not by an attempt, futile or otherwise, to 
enforce by legal proceedings a law which 
the Commission has no power to enforce 
effectively. 

The Commission shows that the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court (under the 
Anti-Trust law) in the Trans-Missouri 
and Joint Traffic Association cases have 
“ produced no practical effect upon the 
railway operations of the country,” be- 
cause the railroads still make rate agree- 
ments among themselves in such traffic 
associations as were outlawed by those 
decisions ; but it freely admits that it can- 
not see how interstate railways could be 
operated with due regard to the interest 
of both the shipper and the railway with- 
out the aid of such association agree- 
ments. This points to the possible need 
of a readjustment of the laws which now 
forbid the use of rate associations. 

The entire problem is of sufficient mag- 
nitude to engage the careful attention of 
Congress at the present session. The 
Federal Railroad law should, as we have 
said, provide for the utmost attainable 
publicity as to rates and methods of 
transportation, with intimate but reason- 
able official supervision. If the railroads 
are hampered by existing laws, they 
should be relieved. The aim of legisla- 
tion should be to procure justice for the 
people without subjecting the railroads 
to injustice. But there is need of thor- 
ough investigation to precede the enact- 
ment of the ideal law; ard such an in- 
vestigation should be made by Congress 
without delay. If rate agreements, sus- 
tained by associations, are for the inter- 
est of both the railways and the public, 
the use of them should not be forbicJen. 
Railroad men themselves dq not agree as 
to the value of pooling agreements. Tes- 
timony should be taken and arguments 
should be heard on this question. If 
pools are a good thing for both the rail- 
roads and the people, the use of them 
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should be permitted. It is said that to 
enforce competition is not consistent with 
a statutory demand for uniformity of 
rates; also that competition in the rail- 
way world tends to increase rates rather 
than to lower them. It is Mr. Hill who 
says this. Congress should ascertain 
whether he is right. Consolidation low- 
ers rates, he says, and causes stability in 
charges. As consolidation, by purchase 
or community of interest, probably can- 
not be prevented, the soundness of these 
assertions should be tested. In no other 
country can so much information about 
the operation of railroads, according to 
the latest methods, be obtained by an ear- 
nest committee of inquiry, if the gentle- 
men who possess it will only let it be 
drawn from them. 

But it does not necessarily follow that 
a new law framed to suit the views of 
Mr. Hill and other railway men of his 
rank would be the best kind of a law for 
the public. Not all of the railroad capi- 
talists and rulers are philanthropists. 
They do not profess to be, at least so far 
as their business is concerned. And 
therefore the law should first of all pro- 
vide for full publicity and official super- 
vision, to prevent those evils which Mr. 
Hill admits to be possible, and for which, 
he says, there should be penal statutes 
“as surely as there should be laws 
against highway robbery and piracy.” 


2 
The Charge Against the Critics 


It is an old game to harry the critics, 
from the days when Ben Jonson called 
them tinkers, who made more faults than 
they mended, to Burns, who deemed them 
no better than cut-throat bandits in the 


path of fame. In comparison with these 
charges the complaint of the young au- 
thor which we publish this week and 
the various paragraphs which we have 
ourselves emitted on the subject seem 
tame and commonplace. Yet because we 
have pointed out how much shallow and 
venal writing passes under the name of 
reviewing, we would not have it sup- 
posed that we count criticism a vain or 
perverse art. Corruptio optimi pessima. 
‘Lo condemn criticism for the errors of 
false critics would be as short-sighted as 
to condemn the church on account of 
those who 
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“for their bellies’ sake 
Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold!” 

Consider a moment the great function 
of criticism. The historical sense, it has 
been said, is the chief creation of the past 
century ; it might be added that the crit- 
ical history of literature is the finest ex- 
ercise of that faculty. By literature we 
do not mean books that record facts 
merely or those that amuse merely, but 
books that carry from age to age the high 
endeavor of the race to build for itself 
a world of faith, a world in which beauty 
is made real, human responsibility cer- 
tain, and human aspirations assured. 
The Bibles of the world are a part of this 
literature, and the poems that invest faith 
with beauty, and every true work that 
interprets the dignity of man’s spiritual 
life are a part of it. Now historical criti- 
cism is no less than an attempt to co- 
ordinate the scattered phrases of this long 
document, and to bring out the progress- 
ive harmony of their meaning; it is, in 
a word, an attempt to trace the history of 
the human spirit. 

, For this work there is needed the finest 
sympathy and intelligence, such as will 
enable the critic to follow and understand 
the never ceasing flux of human thought. 
But something more is required. He 
must carry with him some personal: ex- 
perience of faith and some peculiar per- 
ception of beauty, the union of which we 
call taste. And with this touchstone of 
taste he must discriminate what is false 
from what is genuine, and discover the 
unchanging spiritual truth, if such there 
be, about which this flux forever moves, 
now concealing and again partially re- 
vealing what it incloses. 

Especially must the critic be armed 
with this touchstone of taste when he 
turns from criticism of the past to the 
reviewing of contemporary works, where 
he must speak on his own responsibility 
alone, without the support of tradition. 
And if it is a difficult thing to train the 
mind to follow sympathetically all the 
sinuous windings of the human spirit in 
the past where tradition has already 
broken a path for us, consider how much 
more difficult it is amid the hurly-burly 
of a thousand present-day voices to hold 
fast this canon of taste and to discrimi- 
nate what is a true interpretation of life 
from what is trivial and meaningless. So 
hard is it that the opinion has become al- 
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most universal to-day that no such canon 
ot taste exists, and that the boast of the 
critics is a futile perversion of egotism. 
Glance at the letters sent to certain of our 
literary journals. They are an endless 
repetition of the same cry: Why pay heed 
to another man’s judgment? Read what 
pleases you, and let the critics wag their 
beards!—It is the day of rampant im- 
pressionism. In matters of taste we are 
all in a way to become like the Chartist in 
Clough : 


“ What, and is not one man, fellow-men, as 
good as another? 
Faith, replied Pat, and a deal better, too! ” 


We would say with Patrick that in 
matters of taste one man may be very 
much better than another, and that hu- 
mility here is the first step in wisdom. 
There is no surer sign of ignorance and 
crudeness than the common saying: “I 
don’t know what is considered good, but 
I know what pleases me, and that is 
enough for me.” It is a hard and long 
discipline to train the taste so that it re- 
volts from what is false and is able te 
perceive and enjoy what is best ; but there 
most certainly is a best, and there most 
certainly is a faculty which can be trained 
to enjoy it. The pleasure of knowing 
the best and dwelling in communion with 
it is the much-desired joy of art; and he 
who has attained this joy, and can ana- 
lyze the sources of this joy so that its 
nature may be made manifest to others, 
he is the true critic. In historical criti- 
cism France has produced one supreme 
master, Sainte Beuve; France also has 
produced the greatest critic of contem- 
porary books, Boileau, whose unerring 
taste did more than anything else to form 
one of the few great literary epochs. Nor 
is it true that critics destroy each others’ 
work by contradictions among them- 
selves. The tradition of the past has be- 
come almost a unanimity. Criticism of 
the present, to be sure, is perturbed by a 
host of personal prejudices which obscure 
the working of impersonal judgment ; but 
even here, if the multitude of irrespon- 
sible voices are ignored and we listen to 
the few who have authority to speak, we 
shall be surprised to find how little di- 
vergence of opinion there has been at any 
given time, and how largely the critical 
opinion of that time is carried over into 
tradition. 
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Criticism suffers among us chiefly be- 
cause the spirit of impressionism is so 
prevalent that its office is regarded with 
contempt. Yet there is good historical 
criticism written for all that. It is even 
safe to say that the one American book of 
the past year which has any claim to rank 
as literature is a volume of critical essays 
by Mr. W. C. Brownell, and that the one 
such book of the preceding year was a 
similar volume of essays by Professor 
Santayana. But these both dealt with 
the past. The task of discriminating 
among new books is made vastly more 
difficult than ever before by the inordi- 
nate number turned out by our publish- 
ers. No man can keep track of them, 
and it is always possible that some meri- 
torious work may be crowded out of 
notice by the mass of rubbish. But even 
here the task of judicious reviewing is 
not impossible. There are at least two 
daily papers in this city whose criticism 
of books is for the most part sound, and 
is at least never directly or indirectly 
venal. But, however silly and contra- 
dictory and perfunctory and perhaps even 
corrupt the mass of contemporary re- 
viewing may be, let no one suppose there- 
fore that no real canon of taste exists, and 
that trained criticism is anything but a 
high and honorable and useful branch of 


literature. 
ss 


The Distinction of Scholars 


CoNnTINUING the discussion raised by 
Carl Snyder’s paper in The North Amer- 
ican Review on the shortcomings of 
American learning, Dr. Simon Newcomb 
declares that Mr. Snyder’s picture is cor- 
rect for the past, but hardly so for the 
present, when we see investigators of 
the first class rising up in every field of 
research. But what he observes is the 
lack of understanding which our people 
have of the value of such scholars. Men 
of wealth are ready enough to provide 
money to endow schools of learning, and 
have a general sense of the importance of 
science, but they do not know how to 
value the men they have. Faraday and 
Henry may be compared ; the one recog- 
nized and supported and honored, while 
the other was kept busy teaching boys 
on a meager salary. So Max Miller and 
William D. Whitney may be compared, 
not to the disadvantages of the Ameri- 
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can, but the German in England had 
honor and leisure and opportunity heaped 
upon him, while the American had to eke 
out his opportunity writing text books 
and editing dictionaries. 

The honor paid to men of learning an 
science abroad is seen in the celebrations 
of their work while still living, as to Lord 
Kelvin in Glasgow, to Stokes in Cam- 
bridge, to Helmholtz and Virchow in 
Germany and to Pasteur and Berthelot 
in France, all within a few years, and 
all attended with the highest hon- 
ors by the highest officers of State. 
Such celebrations would hardly be 
thought of here. The Royal Society of 
London and the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris are known and grandly recognized 
and finely housed by their respective Gov- 
ernments; while our National Academy 
of Science, which has originated our mag- 
nificent Geological Survey and has really 
created the scientific bureaus of our De- 
partment of Agriculture with its fores- 
try system, has not even a place to put 
the books presented to it by foreign bod- 
ies, and it is doubtful how many Senators 
and Congressmen know of its existence. 

Nevertheless, the work is being done, 
and better and better, and the recognition 
and distinction will doubtless follow. 
The time will come when others besides 
botanists will know who an Asa Gray is, 
and when the name of a Whitney may 
be as familiar as that of a Vanderbilt. 
The grand gift of Mr. Carnegie will help 
this result; for its purpose and plan are 
precisely in the line of what Dr. New- 
comb desires. It gives opportunity and 
distinction to the choice men who are 
capable of adding something to the 
knowledge of the world. 

We cannot too much praise the defi- 
nite purpose, combined with the breadth 
and liberty embraced in the plan of this 
new institution at Washington, as devised 
by Mr. Carnegie. It is not a university. 
Mr. Carnegie was unwilling to create a 
new rival which might weaken such ex- 
isting institutions. Let some one else 
endow the university which shall be 
worthy to bear the name of Washington. 
His purpose is rather to help the exist- 
ing institutions, by making it easier for 
their original scholars to pursue unham- 
pered investigations and publish their re- 
sults. 

The generous liberty which the trus- 
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tees of this fund are allowed in pursuing 
their task of discovering and endowing 
research is worthy of all praise. They 
are not tied to the scheme of any present 
narrow wisdom ; they are held by no dead 
hand. Here is an admirable example to 
others who would endow institutions for 
a special purpose, but who forget that the 
special purpose may become quite obso- 
lete. The world moves forward, and 
this century’s best wisdom may be the 
forgotten folly of the next. 

And this new Carnegie institution is 
most happy in its President. It has been 
the extraordinary good fortune of Presi- 
dent Gilman, by his service as the head of 
the Johns Hopkins University, to open a 
new era in American education. It was 
a new type of university which he set up 
on American soil. It for the first time 
gave the full promise of equality of in- 
struction with the best of European uni- 
versities. It set the pace for the older 
and the newer institutions, for Harvard 
and Yale, and equally for Chicago Uni- 
versity and those of California. Now 
he is called to give the unexhausted 
strength of his matchless experience to 
the establishment of a new foundation 
for pure research, which has boundless 
promise for the honor and advantage of 
our country. Men of wise judgment, 
well selected trustees, will see to it that 
the material opportunities so generously 
provided are not lost, but the immediate 
value and product of Mr. Carnegie’s gift 
will depend on the tried and shrewd and 
wide discrimination of President Gilman 
and the few men who shall be his nearest 
associates and advisers. 


& 


The Lingering Virginia Con- 
vention 


AFTER a long recess the Virginia Con- 
stitutional Convention is again at work, 
and finds it a harder task than ever to 
keep the promises made to the people 
when the convention was called. It was 
promised that the same should be done 
that had been done in Louisiana and 
Mississippi, namely, that as many as pos- 
sible of the negroes should be deprived 
of the suffrage, while not one white man 
should lose his vote. But somehow or 
other this promise delays its accomplish- 
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ment. The wise men find that this is 
not an easy thing to do. They are partly 
disturbed by the very reasonable threats 
that the representation in Congress of 
those States which limit suffrage will be 
reduced ; and they are, we are most hap- 
py to see, still more restrained from ac- 
tion by a sense of the unfairness and in- 
justice of every proposition by which the 
negro shall be treated differently from 
white citizens. An admirable speech in 
the convention, and one which must have 
much influence, is that made by Dr. Rich- 
ard McIlwaine, president of Hampden- 
Sidney College. In it he compares the 
statistics of two counties in the State, 
one a western white county, and the 
other an eastern negro county. He finds 
in both a sad amount of illiteracy, altho 
greater in the negro county. He then 
compares the arrests and convictions for 
crime in the two counties, and he finds 
that here the relative position is reversed ; 
the white county has a much larger per- 
centage of arrests and convictions for 
crime than the negro county. He proves 
that the prevalence of ignorance and 
crime is not to be charged against the 
negro only, but equally against the white 
people. His conclusion is of the clearest 
and is most vigorously expressed. He 
urges that there be no more lying and 
cheating at the polls, no more false count- 
ing, no effort to shut out a man because 
he is black, but that absolute and equal 
justice be grantedtoboth races. He would 
have every old soldier vote, every man who 
pays a certain small tax, and then he 
would shut out every man equally, white 
or black, who cannot read and write; and 
then, in order to insure that votes are 
counted, he would have viva voce voting. 

All this is not quite to our liking; we 
have got beyond it hereabouts. But it is 
honest, it is fair and decent. And it is 
all presented with such weight and dig- 
nity, and reinforced by such appeals to a 
good Virginian sense of right and jus- 
tice, that we cannot but hope that it will 
prevail. It may be that it. will be the 
honorable distinction of Virginia to build 
a dam and dike against the further prog- 
ress of the wave of constitutional dis- 
franchisement which threatened to over- 
whelm the whole South. That will give 
new distinction to the State, and a good 
part of the honor will be due to President 
McIlwaine. 
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The New Power and Woman 


It is not easy to. get the feeblest con- 
ception of the revolution or evolution 
which is accomplished by the transfer 
of the world’s mechanics and enterprise 
to a new power. It is not so long ago 
as to be out of the memory of the oldest 
when steam took possession of the world, 
discharging animal power from a large 
part of its obligation. Whatever elec- 
tricity will do for the human race in gen- 
eral, it will probably do more for women 
specifically. If heating and lighting our 
houses were all the change to be expect- 
ed, the abolition of dust from furniture, 
of ill-odored lamps, of broken glass, and 
of continuous scrubbing would be 
enough. But electricity promises.a great 
deal more. It proposes to enter the 
kitchen, and render the work of house- 
keeping so much more simple that it may 
be classed as one of the fine arts. The 
advent of a power that can wash our 
dishes ‘and do most of the least agree- 
able work marks more than an evolu- 
tion—it will revolutionize the shady side 
of home-keeping. If electricity can do 
one-half it promises along this line it 
will emancipate woman, not only from 
the most disagreeable toil, but from sub- 
serviency to a menial class, and at the 
same time relieve her from the necessity 
of admitting to our homes persons of 
vulgar sentiment and of at least doubt- 
ful influence. Smaller and cheaper 
homes will be more benefited than those 
of wealth. Electricity has a knack of 
serving all alike. It will make the poor 
man’s home brighter and cleaner and 
warmer; while, if we are not much mis- 
taken, the cost of living will be consider- 
ably reduced. 

Purely as a sanitary reform, the in- 
troduction of electric lighting and heat- 
ing will be hailed as a great boon to 
woman. The most terrible thing in do- 
mestic life is being compelled to sweep 
a dusty room; and this must be repeated, 
room after room, and day after day, the 
year through. With all our progress we 
have invented as yet no way of over- 
coming the dust nuisance. Anything 
that reduces the villainous task of com- 
bating this accumulation of waste will 
be a benefactor. Who can tell what this 
refuse of living is? Give it to the spec- 
troscope and we find not only metallic 
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and vegetable waste, but body waste, in- 
cluding germs of disease; and we know 
that these germs are made all the more 
dangerous by our ordinary household la- 
bor. A noted physician, writing in one 
of our medical journals, says: ° 


“ When our homes are heated by electricity, 
consumption and many other diseases will 
wholly disappear—not in a day, or a single 
year; but as surely as yellow fever disappears 
before hoar frost.” 


Its uses in the household will reduce 
the average danger of infection, and 
place us on what may be called for the 
first time a sanitary basis. 

Meanwhile it must not be forgotten 
that those who constitute the servant 
class will be as much benefited as the 
housekeepers or mistresses. With coal 
and gas bills left out of the year’s cal- 
culation, the average yearly expense of 
the small family will be considerably 
reduced, while the labor of housekeep- 
ing will be lessened in the same ratio. 
That is, heat and light may be placed 
in the list of articles that are almost free, 
like water and vegetation. It is not im- 
probable that in the country heat and 
light will be furnished everywhere from 
the same plant that runs trolley cars. 
Power from such plants is already used 
in some instances to do field work and 
barn work; it can with equal facility be 
carried into houses, to run sewing ma- 
chines and do other domestic labor, as 
well as furnish light and heat. 

Woman must now become an elec- 
trician. This achieved, and she passes 
into control of the force that not only 
does house work and farm work, but 
the force that controls the age. This 
places her at a better point of vantage 
than the ballot could possibly do—with- 
out use of the age-power. In other 
words, those who command are those 
who control; not simply those who do 
the voting. We suggest if it would not 
be a wise movement that a large share 
of the women’s clubs divert their atten- 
tion from the study of economics and 
history even, certainly from the study of 
current literature, to the study of phys- 
ics. Intimate knowledge of Balzac will 
be found of less importance than inti- 
mate knowledge of Faraday. 

The French and German and English 
peasants are healthy, robust mothers, and 
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they keep a bad age from degeneracy. 
In spite of the rottenness of European 
town life, the women are able to keep 
the stock up, and a flow of fresh vitality 
is ever ready for city absorption. Our 
American women have less robustness 
and less reserve power. We have very 
manfully refused to see our women 
hitched with dogs and donkeys to plows 
and carts. The differentiation of work 
has confined woman too closely to in- 
doors and less wholesome employment. 
But how will it be with automobiles and 
electric field wagons? How is it already 
with mowers and reapers, with steam 
plows and electric wagons? There is 
in the new force a new spirit as well 
as form of work; there is a change from 
being driven to being driver. Woman on 
the farm, with a proper knowledge of 
the new power, can feel her mastery in 
the place of servitude. There can be no 
shame in being the electrician of the 
land, out of doors, as well as of the 
mechanism indoors. We imagine that 
the present differentiation of work will 
be very largely modified, and that men 
and women will co-operate far more in- 
timately in their employments. 

Those who were in attendance at the 
Columbian Exposition in 1893 did not 
easily forget the unflagging interest that 
was taken by all visitors in electric cook- 
ing, nor will they have forgotten the 
high quality of the products that were 
thus cooked—in ovens where the only 
power used was electricity. At Buffalo 
we have some of us seen the same art 
even more perfectly applied. Out of 
doors the electric fountain and lawn il- 
lumination is as possible as lighting our 
houses. Word comes that electricity is 
to be applied in working the English 
dairies. There at least the larger part 
of the work will be in control of woman. 
The revolution goes on about as equally 
in all the departments of farm life. In 
Kansas it is used for the obliteration of 
weeds, and in other sections for the ef- 
fective combat with locusts. On the 
whole, we believe we are steadily pass- 
ing by the period when the lot of woman 
in the country and on the farm will be 
pictured in the colors used by Hamlin 
Garland or Edwin Markham. We are 
not in danger of overstatement at this 
point, but of understatement. Farm life 
is certainly to be entirely revolutionized, 
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and in no respect will the change be 
greater than inside the homestead. It is 
thoroughly reasonable to expect that the 
new power will do as much for the coun- 
try woman as steam power did for the 
woman of the city. As yet we have 
barely touched the hem of the changes 
likely to be brought about. The time 
may come, after all, when we can re- 
peat Emerson’s question with courtesy, 
“Why need you vote?” 


os 


The _ Northwestern 
University, which 
gains a President, is 
likely to lose a professor. Prof. Edmund 
J. James, of Chicago University, is elect- 
ed successor to President Rogers and has 
accepted. He has had wide experience 
as scholar and teacher, and besides his 
other admirable qualifications has that 
of being a Methodist and the son and 
grandson of Methodist preachers. For 
the Northwestern University is a Metho- 
dist institution and must uphold the 
Methodist faith, so that we do not now 
find fault with the right of the trustees, 
if they see fit to remove, as is likely, 
Prof. Charles W. Pearson from his posi- 
tion in the faculty for the fault of having 
published a paper in which he declares 
that miracles are a hindrance to faith,and 
that the miracles of the New Testament 
are no more historical than those of the 
Old. We observe that Zion’s Herald, 
which is not a squeamish journal theo- 
logically, unequivocally demands his dis- 
missal, and Professor Pearson himself 
has told his students, in a little defense 
of his views, that he was probably speak- 
ing to them for the last time. We are 
not sufficiently informed of his position 
to know whether he makes these attacks 
an the prevailing, if not unanimous, faith 
of the Methodist Church from a really 
Christian standpoint or not; but we have 
no doubt of the right of a denomina- 
tional college to call for the. resignation 
of a professor who uses his place to teach 
antagonistic views. Yet we should be 
slow to apply to him such words as 
“blatant,” “ brutal,” “libelous,” and 
“lamentably ignorant,” which we see ap- 
plied by respectable Methodist writers. 
We may say that the article in our pres- 
ent issue on “Inspiration and Error,” 
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suggested by Professor Pearson’s 


troubles, is by a Methodist. 
a 


During the past three weeks 
there has been a hot conflict 
waged at Washington over 
proposals issued by the Indian Bureau 
to lease the larger part of the Standing 
Sioux Reservation to cattle men. Last 
May the Indians of this reservation were 
all called to Fort Yates and told that 
Commissioner Jones wished them to 
make such a lease, but in full council 
they refused. They said they were in- 
creasing their own herds of cattle, that 
their land was good for nothing but graz- 
ing, that they must have access to water 
for their own animals and large liberty 
of moving their herds from place to 
place, that the few extra dollars that 
would be distributed to them would do 
them no good, and that there would be 
constant friction with the white cow- 
boys. But the agent was determined 
that the cattle men should win, and un- 
der threats and evident misrepresenta- 
tion a sort of consent was gained by 
signatures. But as soon as it was under- 
stood that hundreds of Indian families 
would be fenced in with nearly all the 
grazing land the Indians were angry, and 
their friends have made it so hot in 
Washington that the proposals are held 
up, and if the lease is allowed it will be 
under much more decent conditions. 
This is one case in which we believe that 
Commissioner Jones has been seriously 
misled, for we have no doubt that his 
purpose is to use his office for the bene- 
fit of the Indians, and not of any outside 
parties. 


An Indian 
Land-Case 


& 


An important paper, read by 
Sir Hiram Maxim before the 
British Aeronautical Society, 
gives us hope and directs us in the right 
line for aerial navigation. He says that 
while M. Santos Dumont has by use of 
the petroleum motor driven his balloon 
at the greatest pace yet attained, and re- 
turned to his starting point against an 
adverse wind, his motor and balloon had 
about as much strength and lightness as 
possible, and cannot be much improved 
upon. We must now work on machines 
heavier than air, and Sir Henry Maxim 


Flying 
Machines 












holds that, with the petroleum motor, and 
aluminum alloys as light as aluminum 
and as strong as steel, a flying machine, 
unsupported by a balloon, is not only 
now possible, but practicable. We have 
great hopes that the prizes offered by 
the St. Louis Exposition of 1904 will 
bring out a really successful machine to 
navigate the air, and that America will 
not be behind in the competition. It is 
good play for rich people, better than 


yachts. 
& 


Our sympathy has been 
with the British in the 
South African war, for 
the sole reason that British rule means 
liberty, while Boer rule means oppression 
of all but Boers, whether natives or 
Uitlanders. The following extract from 
a letter written at Winberg, South Africa, 
by Mr. Arthur Mellish, of Charlotte- 
town, Prince Edward Island, a member 
of the Royal Canadian Regiment fighting 
in South Africa, gives light on the situa- 
tion. After referring to the kindness of 
the Rev. Mr. Harmon and Mrs. Harmon 
at the Methodist Parsonage in Winberg, 
the writer continues: 


Mr. Harmon is one of the Wesleyan Method- 
ist pioneer missionaries in this country. The 
Wesleyans, English Church and Roman Cath- 
olics are doing nearly all of the mission work 
among the natives. Up to some months ago 
the Dutch Church discouraged this work 
among the Blacks, and the Orange Free State 
laws, tho much better than those in the Trans- 
vaal, have kept the negroes in an inferior posi- 
tion. For instance—natives are only tenants 
at will, and cannot own land. Only a certain 
number are allowed on a farm, and each one is 
restricted to a pass system, so that if a native 
happens to cross a certain line, even to attend 
a church service, he is liable to arrest; and 
those who are opposed to mission work are 
always on the watch for trespassers. 

Mr. Harmon came from England in 1863, 
and has labored here ever since. He learned 
the Dutch and Basuto languages, and 
uses both in his work. For twelve years he 
labored in Natal, then went to the North of 
the Orange Free State, where he opened a mis- 
sion, there being none of any denomination in 
that place. His next move was to Kroonstadt, 
thence to Winberg, where he established more 
mission stations. After a stay at Kimberly he 
went South to Thaba N’Chu, where the Cana- 
dians fought the battle of Hout Nek. Here 
Mr. Harmon was a leader among the people, 
who were a prosperous and Christian nation 
of Blacks independent of the Boers. By in- 
trigue and treachery their rightful king was 
killed, and the Boers, alleging a state of an- 
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archy, took over the country and a lot of church 
property. He then labored near the diamond 
fields, and opened the Fall River Mission, 
which divides the Orange Free State from the 
Transvaal, and now, after working in so many 
parts of the country, this godly man is once 
more at his old station in Winberg. 

The mission work is carried on hand in 
hand with educational work, the one being con- 
sidered necessary to the other. The district is 
divided into fifteen circuits, with a white mem- 
bership of about 450 and of 12,200 Blacks, the 
adherents being at least twice that number. 
The teachers in the schools are nearly all na- 
tives, and were taught at high class training 
schools under European instructors. This is 
a most favorable showing of work done during 
these years, considering the fact that the white 
people as a rule belong to the Dutch Church. 
It is a most noble work to elevate the Blacks, 
altho it is a cause of offense to the Dutch, who 
do not approve of them being educated. Under 
British rule the lowest native, if industrious, 
will be allowed to own any land he might pur- 
chase, and will be able to hold up his head and 
feel that he is a free man. 


Sd 

eis To stir up the zeal of one’s 
—— own body of believers by 

showing what good work 
other believers are doing is always legiti- 
mate. This is what a writer, the Rev. 
M. N. Trollope, in that English Ritual- 
istic Anglican paper, The Church Times, 
does in the following frank way, which 
gives a deserved tribute to the energy of 
an American missionary in the Far East: 


“The ‘go ahead’ methods of the mission- 
aries of the various Protestant denominations 
(prevailingly American) are the puzzle and 
despair, as they may well provoke the admira- 
tion and envy, of the members of our own 
communion. The bulk of the people who call 
themselves Catholics in the Church of Eng- 
land have a sort of idea that if the English 
Church is not doing much to convert the hea- 
then, the work is being admirably done by the 
Roman Catholics, to whom it may very well 
be left. I will be bold, however, to say, as has 
been said by more competent judges than my- 


' self, that the people who are making the boldest 


bid for the conversion of the heathen world 
(tho oné cannot but wonder sometimes what 
they are converting it to) are the vast and in- 
creasing body of missionaries sent out by the 
various Protestant ‘ Churches’ of England and 
America—Presbyterian, Methodist, Congrega- 
tionalist, Baptist, and the like. In Korea, for 
example, if Bishop Corfe, of the English Mis- 
sion, has a staff of (at the outside) twenty 
workers ‘all told, and Mgr. Martel, of the 
French Roman Catholic Mission (say) forty, 
the American Presbyterians and Methodists 
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can certainly count on close upon 100. The 
same proportion holds good, roughly speaking, 
I believe, also in China and Japan, and (I sus- 
pect) in India and elsewhere.” 
ed 

Marcellus Hartley, who died a few 
days ago, will not be remembered in 
years to come for his exemplary life and 
for his great wealth, but for the Settle- 
ment House on the West Side of this 
city which he gave to the poor people 
of the neighborhood and which bears his 
name. The Settlement Houses have now 
existed long enough to have proved 
their value, and while they have not 
turned out to be exactly the “ picket 
posts of an advanced civilization,” ac- 
cording to the prophecies of their enthu- 
siastic admirers, still they are doing a 
work such as no other agency has as 
yet been able to accomplish. We know 
of few better ways in which rich men 
may obtain the grateful remembrances 
of their fellow citizens than to endow a 
settlement as the late Mr. Hartley did. 


& 


The superior capacity for work of 
American mechanics has often been no- 
ticed and an explanation of it is sug- 
gested by J. H. Schooling in The Fort- 
nightly. He gives figures which show 
that while-each Frenchman drinks an 
average of 33.6 gallons of spirits, beer 
and wine in a year, and each Briton 33.2 
gallons, and each German 30.09, the 
American people average but 14.7 gal- 
lons. While the average Frenchman 
drinks 31.6 gallons of wine and beer, 
the Briton 32.1 and the German 29, the 
American drinks but 13.6 gallons, and 
he drinks but a little more than half as 
much distilled spirits as either the 
Frenchman or the German. No wonder 
that a temperance revival has been well 
started in Europe. 


We presume that few people will un- 
derstand the immense importance, for 
China, of the reception which the Em- 
press Dowager gave, unveiled, to the 
Envoys of the European Powers. Noth- 
ing of the kind has ever occurred before; 
it is an epoch in Chinese customs and his- 
tory. It would seem as if this learned 


lady had actually learned something new 
this last year. We know that Sir Robert 
Hart and the Rev. Arthur H. Smith have 
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people. 





grave forebodings as to what the Chinese 
may do when they have had time to cre- 
ate an army, but we think the prepon- 
derance of belief is that China has en- 
tered on a new era, following Japan, and 
that she will not think it wise to harbor 
revenge. 
as 

The reason why there is no color or 
race line drawn in Hawaii is because the 
white settlers were missionaries who ac- 
cepted the Christian doctrine on the sub- 
ject, and were anxious to put the natives. 
on the same plane as themselves. They 
maintained the native ranks of queens. 
and chiefs, with the wealth attached. 
Then came the Chinese, Japanese and 
negroes, and all were accepted according 
to their ability, culture and wealth, and 
all have equal entrée in the best society, 
and Anglo-Saxons make no objection. 
Indeed the wealthy Ah Fong daughters 
have nearly all been sought in marriage 
by American or English husbands. 


a 


President Eliot, in his Annual Report 
of Harvard University, punctures the 
prevalent conceit that athletic victories 
are a profitable advertisement to a col- 
lege. He shows that in Harvard a suc- 
cession of defeats is just as good as a 
succession of victories, so far as big en- 
tering classes are concerned. This is a 
really important point, and may suggest 
to some smaller colleges that after the 
tumult and the shouting dies the parents 
take their time to consider what they 
send their boys to college for. 

] 


It is not snobbish, it is only courteous 
and decent, that we should honor Prince 
Henry during his visit to this country. 
The honor is paid to the great and mag- 
nificent German Empire and German 
And accordingly we have sel- 
dom seen an exhibition of smaller spirit 
than that of the rich New Yorker who 
refused to give up his opera box for one 
night that the Prince and his attendants 
might be suitably entertained. 

as 

None of the Nobel prizes went to Eng- 
land or America, both countries having 
abstained from competition. Perhaps 
our new Carnegie Institute will see to it 
that Americans at least have the chance 
for the prize. 














The Steel Corporation 


Tue United States Steel Corporation 
«leserves commendation for the publica- 
‘tion of a long preliminary report con- 
‘cerning its financial condition and its 
‘business during the nine months ending 
with December. Its net earnings in 
those months were $84,779,298, and af- 
ter the payment of dividends and interest 
and the setting aside of about $12,000,- 
ooo for sinking and reserve funds, there 
was a balance of $19,414,497. The Cor- 
poration’s stock and bonds on November 
30th amounted to $1,481,228,005, and the 
balance sheet for that date shows a sur- 
plus of $174,344,229. The report in- 
cludes a statement as to the operations 
of the underwriting syndicate, of which 
J. P. Morgan & Co. were the managers. 
It appears that the syndicate’s profit was 
at least $56,000,000, which is 224 per 
cent. upon the amount paid in, and 28 
per cent. on the entire sum which the 
syndicate might have been called upon to 
advance. 

Much that the Corporation hoped to 
accomplish, the report says, in the way 
of avoiding wasteful expenditures for 
unnecessary enlargement of plants by 
prominent steel companies has _ been 
achieved ; many economies have been ef- 
fected, and the outlook for further im- 
provement in this direction is most grati- 
fying. The prospect for the present year 
is very bright. The actual business al- 
ready booked exceeds half the annual 
capacity of the Corporation, and for the 
heavier products, such as rails, billets 
and beams, the orders on hand will keep 
the mills busy for almost the entire year. 
Prices could easily have been advanced, 
the report says, owing to the demand, 
but the Corporation declined to increase 
them, “ believing that the existing prices 
were sufficient to yield a fair return on 
capital and maintain the properties in 
satisfactory physical condition, and that 
the many collateral advantages to be 
gained in the long run by refusing to ad- 
vance them would be of substantial and 
lasting value, not only to the companies, 
but also to the general business interests 
of the country.” In mild criticism of 


this part of the report it may be said that 
the prices of several important products 
were advanced while the Corporation 
was being organized or a few weeks af- 
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ter the organization was completed. The 
Corporation was really formed in Febru- 
ary and was legally completed in March. 
The price of rails was increased in April 
or May; the price of beams, in March or 
April; billets rose in those months. But 
it is true that for some months past the 
Corporation’s influence has given to the 
market a stability that has had a bene- 
ficial effect upon trade and the general 
business situation. 
& 


Financial. Items 


THE Rock Island’s new road to El 
Paso is finished, and it may be opened 
for through traffic within thirty days. 


.... Lhe pig-iron output of the United 
States in I90I was 15,878,354 tons, an 
increase of 2,089,112 over the output of 
1900. 

....It is understood that negotiations 
are pending for the acquisition of the 
Mexican National Railroad (extending 
from Corpus Christi to Mexico City) 
by the Southern Pacific-Union -Pacific 
group. The Mexican National is to be 
changed from narrow to standard gauge. 


....According to tables published in 
Dun’s Review—covering breadstuffs, 
meat, dairy and garden products, other 
food, clothing, metals and miscellaneous 
articles—the cost of living in this coun- 
try on January Ist, 1902, as compared 
with the cost on January Ist, 1898, was as 
101.59 to 70.94. These figures show an 
increase of 43 per cent. 


....All the prominent steamship com- 
panies doing business between this coun- 
try and British ports have entered into 
an agreement by which freight rates on 
grain, flour and provisions are increased. 
The advance for provisions is 33 per 
cent. and the recent very low rate for 
grain is doubled. This agreement does 
not touch passenger rates. The German 
and French lines are not included, but 
they may make a separate agreement 
for shipments to Continental ports. The 
influence of the great railway groups in 
this country will probably be utilized for 
the maintenance of the new rates. No 
consolidation of companies has taken 
place, but a failure of the agreement ~ 
would probably tend to promote the con- 
solidation of some-of them. 
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Getting from Others 


A BRIEF article, December 12th last, 
concerning the Northwestern Life and 
Savings Company of Des Moines, has 
called out several letters of inquiry and 
even of rather vehement remonstrance. 
Except that, judging by documents sent 
us, the $100,000 capital is now adver- 
tised as fully paid instead of one-quarter 
paid, we have found no correction to 
be required. The scheme, as already 
explained, is in no real sense insurance ; 
indeed, the promoters .frankly: say that 
it is not; it is a scheme to divide the pro- 
ceeds of lapses, and the sole motive is 
the desire to get others’ money. If a 
considerable number of persons join a 
pool and pay in considerable money and 
then generously depart, the funds they 
leave behind them can be divided among 
the new arriving members, to their ad- 
vantage, provided the money does not 
fall subject to a prior division among 
stockholders or managers. This proposi- 
tion, thus stated, is correct, and we have 
never denied it; therefore nobody need 
take the trouble to write a demand for 
authority or a rebuke for attempting to 
belittle a good thing. 

Another Des Moines company of this 
character declares in its circular that at 
least fifty per cent. of those who insure 
their lives lapse within ten years. There 
are two faults in this statement: it is not 
correct, and if it was correct it would 
be irrelevant, for the things compared 
are not alike. But then follows in the 
circular the supposition that just this 
occurs with this scheme, and “ at the end 
of the ten year period it will be seen that 
each of those who has maintained his 
contract has secured for himself a hand- 
some property.” Very clear, truly; but 
as the whole argument is the prospect 
of this share in what others have left be- 
hind them, suppose the prospect is too 
alluring and all or nearly all stay in for 
the division? It is an assumption to 
suppose your neighbor will retire for 
your benefit ; he may expect you to retire 
for his. 

The Southern Investment Company, of 
Kentucky, enlarges upon the great prac- 
tical difficulty of accumulation nowadays, 
largely because interest is declining, but 
says its reserve fund “ is invested in only 
the best approved securies and at this 
362 
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time is earning six per cent. interest, 
compounded quarterly.” These two state- 
ments do not agree well, and if any- 
body knows of any really safe invest- 
ments which pay this rate he can earn 
thanks by sending the information here, 
for we have large amounts of capital 
which is awaiting such opportunity. 

What many people desire is stated in 
Isaiah 30:10, but THE INDEPENDENT 
does not propose to seek popularity by 
furnishing it. We are not everybody’s 
guardian, and those who choose to take 
their chances in such schemes are quite 
free to do so. But we prefer that they 
should be aware what they are doing. 
We object to the parading of such 
schemes under the name of life insur- 
ance, and to their making misstatements 
about life insurance and then arguing 
for such misstatements. 








Insurance Statements. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED, LON- 
DON, ENGLAND. 

The sixteenth annual statement of the 
United States branch of the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Assurance Corporation has just been 
published. It shows that since December 31st, 
1900, the assets have increased $228,181, and 
are now $1,847,585. The reserves for losses, 
commission, unexpired risks, etc., are $1,202,- 
583, an increase during the year of $141,880. 
The surplus as regards policyholders has also 
increased from $558,709 to $645,001, a gain of 
$86,291. The corporation has on deposit with 
insurance departments and United States trus- 
tees the sum of $1,516,295. The statement of 
the head office made March 31, 1901, shows a 
surplus to policyholders, including guaranteed 
capital not called, of $4,320,805. Appleton & 
Dana, of Boston, are the United States Man- 
agers and Attorneys. Edmund Dwight, Jr., 
of 76 William Street, this city, is the General 
Agent for the State of New York. 


THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF NEW YORK. 

The Germania Life issues it fifty-second an- 
nual statement, showing progress in every par- 
ticular during the past year. Surplus now 
stands at $3,833,411 at 4 per cent., which is 
still the legal standard in this State as to poli- 
cies written before 1901; on a .3% per cent. 
basis, the surplus is $2,974,059; on a 3 per cent. 
basis, $1,911,960. The explanation of this dif- 
ference is (in a sentence) that the lower the 
expected rate of interest the larger must be 
the amount of principal now in hand required 
in order to equal demands to be hereafter met. 
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This statement of the Germania is notable for 
two reasons: one is that President Doremus 
emphatically and broadly repudiates, as far as 
that company is concerned, all rumors that out- 
side interests are about to or possibly could 
obtain control of life insurance companies 
here; the other reason is that this is the first 
publication of a Germania annual statement, 
the company’s view of publicity not heretofore 
having taken that direction. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF NEW YORK. 


The annual financial statement of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, as usual, deals with 
large amounts and shows substantial gains in 
the different departments. The premium in- 
come for 1901 was $51,446,787, as against $47,- 
211,171 the year before, a gain of $4,235,616, 
The total income from all sources was $65,624,- 
305, an excess over disbursements of $3,171,699. 
The amount paid to policy holders for death 
claims, endowments, dividends, etc., was $28,- 
679,669. The total assets are $352,838,971, an 
increase during the year just ended of $27,085,- 
819. The policy reserve has increased from 
$269,191,130 to $289,652,388, a gain of more than 
$20,000,000, and the surplus account shows an 
increase of $6,584,560, being now $60,706,582. 
The dividend reserve is $2,480,000, an increase 
of $40,000 over the previous year. Insurance 
and annuities now in force amount to the 
enormous sum of $1,243,503,101. It will be 
seen from the foregoing figures that under the 
able management of President Richard A. Mc- 
Curdy and his associates the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company continues to increase in mag- 
nitude and strength. The vice-president is 
Robert A. Granniss and the general manager 
is Walter R. Gillette. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, OF NEW YORK. 


The twenty-seventh annual statement of the 
Provident Savings Life Assurance Society pre- 
sents some interesting facts and figures. The 
premium income for. 1901 was $3,470,800, as 
against $3,420,537 in 1900. The total expenses 
for commissions, taxes, rents, etc., ‘in I90I 
amounted to $1,183,161, as against $1,268,848 
the previous year. It will thus be seen that 
while there was an increase of $41,263 in the~ 
amount received for premiums, there was an 
actual decrease of $85,687 in the expenses of 
handling the business. The net excess of in- 
come over disbursements for the year was 
$1,100,990. The total assets December 31st, 
1901, were $5,116,873, an increase for the year 
of $1,091,538. There was added to the reserve 
for policyholders $923,753, this reserve now 
amounting to $4,160,313. The net surplus of 
$765,086 is also a gain of $157,488 for the year. 
Policies were issued during 1901 to the value 
of $28,409,177. This is just about twice the 
amount of new business done in 1896—only 
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five years ago. It will thus be seen that under 
the energetic direction of President Edward 
W. Scott during the past five years the Provi- 
dent Savings Life Assurance Society has made 
a most notable progress. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD, 
CONN. 


The changes in figures of the statement of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of which Col. Jacob L. Greene is Presi- 
dent, as compared with the figures of a year 
ago, are neither many nor great; they are less 
marked than in case of any other old and 
large company in life insurance. Progress is 
made, certainly, but growth in assets, amounts ° 
written and at risk is comparatively slow, and 
that largeness in figures to which we are of 
late years becoming almost even blunted is 
lacking. This is natural, and could not be 
otherwise; the distinction and glory of the 
company is that it could not be otherwise, and 
the management would not have it otherwise. 
For the position of this company is firmly that 
insurance on life is the one thing which the 
scheme can furnish, and no other human de- 
vice can; that this is its one and true func- 
tion, connected, certainly, with a higher cost 
rate than attaches to other financial work, yet 
justifiable by the nature of the case; but that 
to extend the life insurance scheme to the ful- 
filment of other functions not only uses it for 
work which can be performed at less expense 
by other instrumentalities, but perverts and 
tends to endanger the life insurance scheme 
itself. Holding this view inflexibly, the Con- 
necticut Mutual keeps itself an organization 
for insuring life; it refuses to be drawn into 
anything else, and gives up all the advantages ' 
(whatever they may be) which come from 
mere size and from the glitter of big figures. 
That another company wrote in I90I more 
business than the Connecticut Mutual, after 
more than a half century, now has outstand- 
ing, does not disturb the latter; it replies that 
the cases are not the same, and that the differ- 
ence is foreseen and intended, being a differ- 
ence in policy. 

The Connecticut Mutual plants itself upon 
the staying quality of its insurance, upon the 
good it has done and is doing, upon the ex- 
treme low cost of its work and upon the con- 
sistency of its career. These claims are ad- 
mittedly high, and the company’s right to them 
must be conceded. The soundness of its 
financial condition is not doubted anywhere. 
Those who want insurance for its own sake 
will surely be interested. Indeed, the report 
which President Greene writes out at length, 
as customary, will be generally read; it should 
be read (if there were no better reason) be- 
cause it is distinctive. There is no document 
presented in connection with life insurance 
which resembles it. 
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FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. 


To THH MmBMRERS: 

One more has been added to the many years in 
which by the diligent exercise of carefulness, pru- 
dence, and economy your company has, in the ful- 
ness of strength and in a degree equaled by none 
other, been realizing for its great membership the 
perfect intention and the ideal results of life insur- 
ance ; absolutely reliable protection to the bene- 
ficiaries needing it, at its actual and lowest annual 
cost to the person paying for it, with complete equity 
between the members; and what is of equal moment, 
it has steadfastly maintained those principles of ad- 
ministration which are essential to enduring success ; 
those conditions of vigorous vitality determined by 
the selecton of sound lives in healthy localities, low 
cost of business, the conservative extent and character 
of contract undertakings, with their proper financial 
basis and protection, which will still enable it as the 
years go by to fulfil to the letter, at least cost, and 
to the highest hope and trust of the dependent family, 
the one specific service which life insurance, alone 
among human institutions, can render. 


THE SECRET OF ITS SUCCESS. 


It is by resolute adherence to these principles and 
the maintenance of these necessary conditions, against 
a competition inspired by very different views, that 
The Connecticut Mutual has come to that estate of solid 
strength in its membership, health and soundness in 
its business, its condition, and that steady uniformity 
of the best results year after year, which have been 
and continue to be among the most marked char- 
acteristics of its prosperous and beneficent career. 

While others strive for great and rapid growth, re- 
gardless of the great cost and enormous waste of 
business that goes with their fierce competition, and 
would persuade the public that all who do not adopt 
their aims and follow their methods are deficient in 
ambition and energy, your company holds steady to 
the purpose of furnishing the best that life insurance 
can do at its very least attainable cost. 

What better can it do? What other or different 
thing ought it to strive for? What other or different 
thing can it, or any other company, undertake with 
real success? 


THE TRUE AIM. 


For consider: Life insurance contemplates and is 
adjusted to just one end; the immediate and sufficient 
protection of those dependent ones who are either 
not at all or insufficiently provided for in case their 
breadwinner dies, and for whom he can make no 
other provision at once, and can make no other at-all 
except by the long process of yearly savings slowly 
accumulated in savings banks or by investment in 
safe securities bearing interest at a moderate rate, all 
subject to interruption and delay by unfortunate 
contingencies, and to be brought to an end at any 
moment by his death. 

Life insurance changes all this. It, and it alone 
among human schemes, can provide at once, in case 





of death, the fund which could have been accumulated 
only in a long lifetime, which might never have been 
otherwise accumulated at all, which at best could have 
grown but slowly, and might have been stopped at any 
time. 

This is the one thing life insurance can do; this 
is the one thing which no other device of man can do. 
Every other thing that can be done for men with 
money, and with their money, can be done, and best 
done, by other financial schemes and the institutions 
designed and fitted to their specific purposes, but this 
one thing none other can do. Therefore must he on 
whose life others depend use it for their immediate 
and sufficient protection. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE. 


In dealing with life insurance as one of the most 
useful and influential factors in the development of 
our socio-economic life, it is of the highest importance 
not only to recognize at its fullest use and value 
its true aim and single function, but also to recognize: 
the limitations of that function by reason both of! 
the singleness of the aim itself, and by certain inci-- 
dents inseparable from the conduct of the business: 
as a business, which incidents sum up their effect in: 
an expense of management necessarily higher than: 
that of any other class of institutions used for the: 
care and investment of money. 

Unfortunately, the business is and apparently can: 
be done only by solicitation, which is costly, and it: 
demands the employment of large office and medical! 
staffs and field organizations. 

While, then, the service life insurance renders: 
is unique, its cost, even when kept rigidly down to a. 
minimum, is unique as compared with that of savings: 
banks or the investment of moncy in ordinary safe: 
ways. 

But because a man’s duty to protect his ‘family is: 
imperative, and because he cannot otherwise rightiy 
and fully discharge it, he is justified in incurring: 
that expense for that purpose. But he is not justified: 
in incurring that expense by using the company to do 
some other and different thing which can be done by 
some other instrumentality at far less expense. 

Moreover, a life insurance company cannot under- 
take the obligations and operations peculiar to other 
institutions without using methods and subjecting 
its business to contingencies which contravene and 
imperil the very structure imposed upon life insur- 
ance by its own particular purpose. 

When a life insurance company, in order to attract 
business, undertakes to treat its reserves, created and 
held for the ultimate payment of all its insurance 
contracts, as if they were deposits in a savings bank, 
subject to withdrawal at the will of the depositor, 
and so to be looked upon by him as an investment; or 
makes its policies seem to be a “ bond,” comparable 
in cost and outcome with a real bond investment, it 
not only exposes its whole insurance business to the 
sudden paying out of the reserves necessary to its 
integrity, but, if it regards its premiums as “ de- 
posits” or as “installment payments” for the pur- 
chase of “ bonds,” it has to charge these deposits or 
installments with not only their anfual contribution 
to death losses, but with commissions to agents and 
other expenses which take out of them every year 
a large percentage on each $100 deposited or paid in, 
varying according to the company’s economy or want 
of it. And this stands in contrast with deposits in 
savings banks without any commissions at all and but 
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slight comparative cost of management, and with 
real investments in mortgages, bonds, or good stocks, 
with no expense at all. 


PRESENT COMPETITION. 

Obviously one cannot afford to employ a life in- 
surance company, with its necessarily high expense 
rate, to act as his savings bank, nor to regard its 
policies, however -phrased, as real investment bonds, 
nor to have his life insurance, on which his family 
depends, exposed to the constant menace of the whole- 
sale withdrawal by others of the necessary reserves 
as if they were really mere deposits in banks. 

Yet it is precisely along these lines that business 
is most sought to-day, and the companies seeking 
it most eagerly are those that have the heaviest ex- 
pense rate, and the business is secured in part at 
least through misapprehension. The expense is con- 
cealed from the policy holder for the present by post- 
poning dividends for long periods of years, with the 
expectation also that meantime many forfeitures will 
occur for the benefit of those who outstay the period ; 
the “5 per cent. bond” sells through concealment of 
its real cost and of the fact that for the same money 
one pays for a $10,000 “ bond” he could have instead 
$13,000 cash down; and the companies turn them- 
selves practically into savings banks, trusting to luck 
that the run may never come which would destroy 
them as insurance companies. 


LESSON OF EXPERIENCE. 


And yet one of the most striking features of the 
experience of the companies competing by these 
methods for great growth for twenty-five years and 
more is the fact that, notwithstanding the enormous 
lapses and forfeitures which have occurred and upon 
which they have depended for unusual profits to those 
who outlived and outstayed the deferred dividend 
period, the expense has been so great that the actual 
dividends have not even approximated the estimates 
upon which the business was secured. 


THE SOUND POSITION. 


It is because there is but just the one thing that 
life insurance can do that no other institution can 
do, and because, at best, its necessary cost is rela- 
tively high, and because any other financial operation 
can be better and more cheaply done by some other 
institution organized for its own specific purpose, and 
because a life insurance company cannot do anything 
that other institutions specifically undertake except 
at a disproportionate and excessive cost, and yet more, 
because any other thing which other institutions 
undertake is, in specific alm, method and incident, in 
conflict with and more or less destructive of the proper 
aims, methods and results of life insurance and its 
administration. It is because of these things The 
Connecticut Mutual has refused to be led aside by 
the stress of competition, to deck out life insurance 
in the garb of something else, has adhered to the 
true and particular aim of life insurance and its 
necessary method, and has thereby accomplished its 
intended result of perfect protection at low cost in 
an incomparable degree. It is because of these things 
that it still so bases and frames and administers its 
contracts as to give to its beneficiaries sure protec- 
tion at least cost and at annual cost to the payer of 
the premiums, according to his own proper risk from 
whatever cause, protecting him against fraud by 
others and the cost of it, and not taking anything 
from him by any device for the benefit of some one 
else. 

It is in its business so conceived, so based, and so 










administered, that your company has achieved that 
great strength, steady prosperity, and that steady 
and great volume of operation that have enabled it to 
serve its members to their unique advantage; and it 
is in holding to the same sure conditions and in the 
full fruition of their consequences, that it confidently 
hopes to render a future service of equal beneficence 
to dependent families, and of equal value to those 
whose duty it is to protect them. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE YEAR. 

. In its main results and in the conditions affecting 
the future with which it closes, the year 1901 was 
a satisfactory one. The details are given so fully 
elsewhere that we shall here deal only with the gen- 
eral features of the year’s experience. 

The new business written was larger in amount 
than in the previous year; the number of lapses and 
other terminations was considerably smaller; the in- 
crease in the amount of business in force was con- 
sequently greater, with a corresponding increase in 
premium income and in assets. 


MORTALITY. 


Owing to the age of the company and the remark- 
ably ‘small proportion of lapses and surrenders and 
the consequent persistence of its business, its risks 
have come to have a greater average age than those 
of any other company; it has also proportionately 
larger resources in the reserves held on the amount 
at risk. Although from the greater average age the 
mortality is necessarily large, it is far less than was 
expected and has been provided for by these greater 
resources, a corresponding part of which becomes 
each year a saving from the expected losses. This 
saving during the past year amounted to $595,819. 

The volume of risks, their excellent character, their 
steady persistence, and the care with which the new 
business is selected to replace the old, all combine 
to give a mortality experience very favorable in rate 
and very uniform on the average. Throughout the 
entire history of the company its losses have been less 
than four-fifths of those expected. 


EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT. 

The same careful economy has been exercised as 
in all the past. For the last two or three years the 
expenses incident to the care and repairs upon fore- 
closed real estate, which have been charged to expense 
account rather than to the property account, have 
carried our expense ratio temporarily higher than our 
usual standard. This difference will disappear. as 
the property which has caused it is disposed of. The 
ratio for 1901 was less than that for 1900. 


REAL ESTATE. INTEREST, AND IN- 
VESTMENTS. 

For the seven years prior to 1901 foreclosures of 
mortgages were in considerable excess of sales. Dur- 
ing the last year, however, the situation has changed ; 
we took in properties costing us $217,814.35 and 
sold properties that had cost $868,379.26. Some of 
these sold at a profit and some at less than original 
cost. Many of the properties sold were among our 
older holdings in localities where changes of business 
centers had permanently depreciated values. We 
still have some properties in like situation, which 
will probably sell for something less than cost, and 
it is our purpose to dispose of them as it can be done 
without unnecessary loss, and so improve income and 
reduce expense. Upon the greater body of our hold- 
ings, however, we may reasonably expect some gain 
in a fair market. We have made a good deal of 
money on the whole on foreclosed real estate. 
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The large addition to the Home Office building, re- 
our | report, is nearing completion, and 
ing followed by changes in and additions to the 
old which will bring the two advantageously together, 
with a good prospect of a satisfactory financial result. 
The interest rate on desirable loans and securities 
has tended to a still further decline, with a growing 
scarcity of satisfactory investments for funds in the 
nature of a trust. e have considerably reduced 
loans on real estate and increased our, holding of 
first-class railway securities. 
The balance or net profit of the year ty changes 
in securities and sale of real estate was $88,603.75. 
The market value of our securities has increased 
considerably during the year, and they are of a char- 
acter to be least unfavorably affected by market 
fluctuations. 


SURPLUS AND DIVIDENDS. 


As the cost of a man's policy in a mutual insurance 
company is the difference tween the premiums 
charged and the amount returned to him by way of 
a dividend, the surplus earned and the surplus di- 
vided become very important factors in his experience 
with his company. Surplus can be earned legitimately 
in only three ways: 1, by smaller expenses than the 
premiums provided for; 2, by a less mortality than is 
provided for; 3, by a higher rate of interest than is 
assumed as probable in computing premiums and re- 
serves. 

For many years the competition has had a bad 
effect upon the expense account of most companies; 
it has also led to a good deal of apparently dotbtful 
experimentation in the selection of risks and in deal- 
ing with hazards, and the steady decline in the inter- 
est rate has eaten away much of a very important 
item of possible surplus. 

The matter is of somewhat special interest to us 
at this time because the disagreeable task of cutting 
dividends has been in recent years and is still being 
quite largely performed by some companies, and any 
reference to their reduced dividends in comparison 
with the increasing scale maintained by The Con- 
necticut Mutual for now twenty-one years, is met by 
the assertion that this company, too, must presently 
cut down its returns; that the rate of interest is 

ing down, and that its surplus is already diminish- 
ng. 

Te have never undertaken to prophesy. We do 
nog try to prejudge events. We prefer to meet them, 
and our duty to you under them, without pressure 
or prejudice from wrong preconceptions, or from 
having put ourselves in a false position. When we 
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r as well as the intended use of past ac- 
cumulations of surplus, so long as it is safe. When 
it approaches the questionable point, we shall stop 
and frankly go upon a scale that squares with the 
facts and conditions likely to govern the future. 

We could spare over $2,500, from our present 
surplus of $7,011,040, and yet have as large a per- 
centage to assets remaining as when we made the last 
cut in 1881, saying nothing of over $2,470,000 greater 
comparative strength in our-reserves by reason of the 
3 per cent. interest assumption. 

e are maintaining the low cost of business; the 
sales of real estate will gradually reduce taxes and 
expenses and improve the surplus income, and we 
shrunk our surplus last year only $180,308. 

And our situation respecting the use of surplus 
differs materially from at of most companies in 
this, that the bulk of theirs is held under a moral 
oo not a legal or contract lien for the deferred 
dividends ho for by those who outstay the next 
one to twenty years. It is not so with us. It is 
not held as a speculation for a few, but for the benefit 
of the business as a whole 

e ask scrutiny of the following record of 
the operations of fifty-six years: 


COMPLETE FINANCIAL HISTORY. 


Received : 
For 
For 
For rents 
Balance profit and loss 


Total receipts 
It has paid death claims for 
Endowments and annuities for 
for surrender policies 
for dividends 


A total returned to peties-hetioss or their beneficiaries, being 98.86 per cen 


of the entire premiums received 
It — paid for expenses 


Total expenditures...... 


Balance net assets, January 1, 
It has additional assets (see statement) 


Total assets...... 


o longer earn the surplus we are dividing and 
= =e omar safely trench upon the large existing 
surplus, kept up for the purpose, to maintain the 
present rate of dividend, we shall not hesitate to 
say so and to act as the facts may require. 


HISTORY OF OUR SURPLUS. 


only wish to call the attention of those in any 
me. i interested to a few pertinent facts: 

For many years this <r has been governed 
by the idea that, while surplus should be quite closely 
divided each year so as to make a man’s payments 
as small as possible, yet, as it is impossible that an 
absolutely complete division can be made, and as a 
gradual, te small, annual reduction in payment tends 


dent oluccccdt ube ae $109, 759,365.91 





- -$216,751,123.41 
. 60.29 


iii] /892/648.73 
1,238,556.90 


$316,645,089.33 
-- 15,449,303.79 

26,691,442.17 
-- 62,379,708.56 


t. 

--$214,279,820.43 

++eee 28,911,657.70 
+++. 10,804,028.28 


253,995,506.41 
$62,649,582.92 

2,627,596.29 
$65,277,179.21 


The Connecticut Mutual has returned to its pelley. 
holders and their beneficiaries 98.86 per cent. of all 
it has received from them. What it has returned and 
the assets it still holds for the security of its con- 
tracts are 128.98 per cent. of what it has received for 
them, and its expenses of management for all that 
time have been but 9.13 per cent. of its total income. 

It is the simple fact that no American com 
matches this record. And it is this record of the 
past, the present maintenance of the conditions which 
made it possible, and a financial condition of unusual 
soundness and strength, that we offer as the best 
possible guarantees of the future. 

lly submitted, 
L. Greens, President. 
January 21, 1902. 
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CXekeke Maw.Weh'skoxeme 
Awriter in the Chaperone Magazine 
on Flannels, Blankets and Laces insists 
on little wringing for woollens and no 
3 rubbing for laces. Every intelligent 
woman has amethod of her own 


but all agree on those two points- 
hard points using ordinary bar soap- 
harder still with penny —-cheap 
Washing powders. 








Have used Pearline a number of years, and like it 
very much for all kinds of flannel garments atonal aS 
soft and nice after washing ‘ 

. : © Mrs. Rev. C.T 
Am never without Pearline Use 
fabrics and with coarse things 
in all things 


it with the most delicate 
Find it satisfactory 





Mrs. Rev. G.E.L. 


erat bbats: —Safest and Fasiest 
for Coarsest and Finest Fabrics. 
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FINANCIAL 


Dominich & Dominich, 


Members of the 
New York Sok Exchange, 100 Broadway 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
Stocks, Grain, Investment Securities 


PRIVATE WIRES. 


Boston, Chicago, Pittsburg, St. Louis and Loutsville, 
Branch Office, 334 Walnut St., Cincinnatt, Ohio. 


J. & W. Seligman & Co. 


BANKERS, 
21 Broad St., New York. 


Issue Letters of Credit to Travelers, 
Dayable in Hny Part of the Torid, 


Draw Bills of Exchange ond mae Telegraphic. 
Transfers of Money on Europe and California. 


BUY AND SELL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES: 

















HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 


United States 
Government 


BONDS 


Boston 





New York 








KNAUTH, NACHOD & KUHNE, 


BANKERS, NEW YORK. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


Letters of Credit for Travelers. 
ALSO OBTAINABLE THROUGH 

Lincoln National Bank, Columbia Bank, 

Astor Netional Benk, West Side Bank, 

Astor Place Bank, Mechanics’ & Traders’ Bank. 


7 Available in all parts of 
Travelers’ Checks 4°". Word ° 
Pamphlet, “ Funds for Travelers,” on application. 


Hurlbutt, Hatch & Co. 


BANKERS. | 
71 Broadway, New York City. 








Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 





DEALERS IN HIGH GRADE 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


TRANSACT 


CURTIS & ROMAINE, 


30 BROAD pee iG NEW YORK. 
+ Con. Stock Exchange, 


Members {5 ¥: Sree semen, 


ORDERS EXECUTED FoR oe ee 
OR ON MARGIN 


CURREs PONDENUCE INVITED. 


N. Y. SECURITY & TRUST C0. 


46 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
CAPITAL AND PSURPLUS, $4,000,000. 





A GENERAL BANKING’ BUSINESS 








CHARLES & ¥ IR :CHILD, Pre: Prost 





RAM M 
SBORN Ri ack 2d ice-Pres’. 
L. zone OLL RO 
Aes mi) t. Beore 
A Jr., Od Kiet. Secy. 
K Trust ()flicer. 
HIPPLE, aaaber Bond Dept. 
“TRUSTEES. + 
CHARLES & FAIRCBILD, JOHN A, McCALL, 
JAMES J 4, BLAL 
WILLIAM 7 BUCKLEY, TRARRS., 
STUART G. NELSON, EDM RAUND DD RANDOLPH, 
HUDSON HOAGLAND, GEORGE W. PERKINS, 
JAMES STILLMAN. ABRAM M.HYATT 
M. 0. D. BORDEN, RMAN B. 
iepalite'& Goubedr, CHAE Mean 
C 
B AYMAR SAN FRANK TILFOR. 


JonN Ww. BTERLING, WOODBURY LANGDON, 


OSBORN W. BRIGHT. 


This company is authorized to act as Executor, a 
dministrator, Guardian, Agent, Receiver, 
Transfer Agent. 





Receives deposits subject to check, allowing interest on 
ota dally balances. 


INS EYE WATER 
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1875— 1902 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate. ... . 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Pubic. 
Securities 


19 MILK STREET, - BOSTON. 


DENVER AND SAN FRANCISCO. 
6% and 7% FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 


on Improved City Real Estate. I have been mak loans in 
Pensacola, Florida, for over twenty years for Sa Ex- 
ecutors of Kstates and other parties, and have never lost a dollar 
for my clients. All loans made on property wo: more than 
double the amount of the :aortgage loan. rsonally see that thie 


28th YEAR. 








mo perty. 

Guarantee loans made by, me, when desired, for one per re 

» Citizens’ National Bank of Pensacola, .9 

and First National Bank of Pensacola, Fla. Parties having money 
to lend will find it to their advantage to write to 

WILLIAM FISHER, - Pensacola, Fla. 


IN VESTMEN TS ist st mtuily, Siege 


ab«olutely secure like first rer age 








roposition. dividend 
mi Best character of business men as managers. e 
8. P. KITTLE, Gen’! Agent, 220 Broad- 


OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 


Secured on well improved farms worth three times 
the loan. In last si 


Gy: 


further 
About 0: 


marketed. 
court investigation. 
way, N. Y. City. 





am ~— Write for 
culars. Send for pamphiet, “ 7ruth 


” 


H. 8 HAGAN, GUTHREIR,OKLaHOMA 


FARM MORTCACES 


Iowa and Minnesota real estate. Full descriptions on 


5% 
fe) application. If interested write 


The Conservative 
INVEST OR gazempeeet 


profitable investment than that presented by 


First Mortgage Loans 





Ta. 















WM. R. COMPTON, 4 Wardell Bld’g, Macon, Me. 





Coffee 







Topers. 


It is almost as hard for an old 
coffee toper to quit the use of cof- 
fee as it is for a whiskey or tobacco 

fiend to break off, except that the 
coffee user can quit coffee and take 
up Postum Food Coffee without any 
feeling of a loss of the morning beverage, for 
when Postum is well boiled and served with cream, 
it is really better in point of flavor than most of the 
coffee served nowadays, and to the taste of the 
connoisseur it has the flavor of fine Java. 

A great transformation takes place in the 
body within ten days or two weeks after coffee is 
left off and Postum Food Coffee used, for the rea- 
son that the poison to the nerves has been discon- 
tinued and in its place is taken a liquid that con- 
tains the most powerful elements of nourishment. 

It is easy to make this test and prove these 
statements by changing from coffee to Postum 
Food Coffee. 





LE 


to 6% Interest. In 22 years 

we have sold several millions of our 

mortgages. Through the severe finan- 
cial depressions covering this period they have 
stood secure without loss to any customer, 
We now offer specially choice first mortgages 
in the blackwaxy belt of Texas and contig. 
uous territory of Oklahoma placed in the fertile 
and well watered districts of these rich sections 
LOANS GUARANTEED, 


Address for pamphlet and list of loans, 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE 
140 Nassau Street, New York 





WESTERN LANDS 


If you have lands for sale, send descriptions. We sell thou- 
sands of acres and may sell yours. Ne sale, ne charge. 


SIX PER CENT. NET 


Have you idle money ? We can net you six per cent. on sound, 
first mortgage security. Safe asGovernment bonds. 26 years 
ageteete. Highest references. For full information 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence, Kansas, 
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Only a Name 


No Money Is Wanted 


Please show this to some person who needs oue 


of these books. Ask him to send me his name. 


I will mail the book, and with it an order 
on your nearest druggist for six bottles Dr. 
Shoop’s Restorative. I will tell the druggist to 
let the sick one take it for a month. If satisfied 
then, pay $5.50. If not, I will pay the druggist 
myself. 


I mean that exactly. I do not always succeed, 
for sometimes there is a cause, like cancer, which 
medicine cannot cure. Bri most af these diseases 
result from weakened inside nerves; those nerves 
which alone make every vital organ do its duty. 
I have spent a lifetime in learning how to 
strengthen them; my Restorative always does 
that. I have furnished it to 555,000 people on 
terms like the above, and 39 out of each 40 have 
paid for it—paid because they were cured. 


There are 39 chances in 40 that I can cure you 
or your friend. I will pay all the cost if I don’t. 
Won’t you tell this to some sick person who 
wants to be well? 


Book No. 1 on Dyspepsia. 
Book No. 2 on the Heart. 
Book No. 3 on the Kidneys. 
Book No. 4 for Women. 
Book No. 5 for Men. (sealed) 
Book No. 6 on Rheumatism. 


Simply state which book 
you want, and address 
Dr. Shoop, Box 226, 
Racine, Wis. 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one 
or two bottles. 


At all druggists. 





ESTERN MORTGAGES 


AND WESTERN LAND BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
Ohas. E. Gibson, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Cash aires 
per yter nny 4 pay tadne y Soong 

scription and antl onus ma my successful method for finding 

buyers. W. M. Ostrander, N American Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


OUR CUSTOMERS 


31 YEARS HAVE TESTED 
- lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bidg., Boston. Cnamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Home Office established 1871 Iowa Falis, Iowa. 


DIVIDENDS ANB MEETINGS 
CITY TRUST CUMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
At a regulon meeting of of the we of Diventate of the Os Trust 
Cocanan of New York, held » 
FO & CENT. on ‘the Captial § Stocl 


cared, ible February ist, = 
shoes < « t- -~ Januar? < ewhich time the 
will be closed, to 


the stock of said Seo 
ooo 8d, 1902. 
ARTHUR TERRY, i 
HE ANNUAL MEETING of the stockhoiders of The Com- 


























B 
oj 2 o'clock 
pe a 


y be presen wi 
way. New York City, on the 8d day of March, 1 
e transfer books wilt close ee et 
March 4th CK, Secret: 


» 1902. 
eum February Ist, 1902. 
1840—1902 


Old Colony Nurseries 


Hardy Shrubs, Trees, Vines 
Evergreens and Perennials 


oAk ont fine stock of well-rooted plants, grown in sandy loam. 
Goods , best sizes for planting; very cheap. Pri cata- 
logue © application. 


T. R. WATSON, - PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
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it is always well to re- 
member that Simpson’s 
are the best made. For 
variety and beauty of 
design they surpass all 
others, and they retain 
all their original bright- 
ness, no matter how 
often they are washed. 


The Name 
William Simpson & Sons 
On the Ticket 
is a guarantee of the high- 
est standard of quality, 
color and finish, whether 
in calico or -fine prints. 
When Buying Always Ask for 
SIMPSON’S GOODS. 























Photo Eestrotype Engraving 60 


DESIGNERS, and # 


# & ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 Wiliam Street 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Telephone, 1704 Joha. 








Double, Bush & Trailing 


we SWEET PEAS 


Doghie Sweet Peas— 
21 pagorines Striped. The 


bY —_ ‘for 
Was 8 Instead of ae 
Pink, ne Lavender an 
Beariet. The 5 sorts for 15¢, 
Bat 6 Sw Peas— 
3 “push form without sup- 
rt. Lavender and 


Swn-red. 1 tat danas 





Ds, «= Fleral on Ne Ve 





Are Quick To See. 


Good Doctors are Quick to See and 
Appreciate Real Merit in 
New Medicines. 


Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are a discove vo 
value to the medical agg and the J ae 
are an unfailing ng fic in all cases of dyspepsia and 
disordered digestion. 
Almost. everybody’s di fon is disordered more or 
less, and the common thing they do for it is to 
take some one of the many so-called blood purifiers, 





which in many cases are merely strong cathartics. 
Such things are not needed. If the % ans are in a 
clogged condition, they need = ittle help and 
they will right themselves. tis irritate the 
sensitive linings of the stomach and bowels and often 
do more harm than good. 

to ne is not what is needed. The thing to do is 

ut the food in condition to be readily digested and 

milated. Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets do this pee 

fectly. They partly digest what is eaten and 
the stomach just the help it needs. They stimu ate 
the secretion and excretion of the digestive fluids and 
relieve the congested condition of the glands and 
membranes. They put the whole digestive system in 
condition to do its work. When at is done on 
need take no more tablets, unless you eat what 
not with you. Then take one or two tablets— 
give them m Beoden help and you will have no trouble, 
rouble. 

It’s a common sense medicine and a common sense 
treatment, and it will cure every time. Not only cure 
the disease but cure the cause. Goes about it in a 
perfectly sensible and scientific way. 

We have testimonials enough to fill a book, but we 
don’t publish many of them. However— 

Mrs. aith, of Bryd’s Creek, Wis., says: “I 
have taken all the Tablets got of you and they have 
done their work well in my case, for I feel like a dif- 
ferent person altogether. don’t doubt if I had not 
got them 1 per have been at rest by this time.” 

H. E. Will Onslow, Ia., says: “Mr. White, of 
Canton, was arching me of your Dyspepsia Tablets 
curing him of Dagecpete from_which he had suffered 
for eight ay e am a sufferer nee I wish you 
to send me a package by return mail. 

Phil Brooks. Detroit, Mich, says: “ Your dyspepsia 
cure has worked wonders in my case. I suffered for 
years from dyspepsia but am now we: cured and 
enjoy life as I never have before. adly recom- 
mend them.” 

It will cost 50c. to find out just how much Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets will help you. Try them—that’s 


the best w to decide. 
All druggiats sell them. A little book = stomach 
diseases be a free by addressing F.. A. Stuart 


) 
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56th 
Annual Statement 


of the 


Connecticut Mutual 


Life Insurance Company, 
Of Hartford, Conn. 


Net Assets, January 1, 1901....... cane cece cess 0 +$02,040,022.29 
RECEIVED IN 1901. 


Wan DN vac cécntcen snout 109,053.55 
For Interest and Rents.......... 2,984,816.58 
Profit and Loss .........+cce-+0 88,603.75 
——————- 8, 182.473.88 
70,522,496.17 


DISBURSED IN 1901. 

For claims by death, 

matured endowments, 

and annuities, .. ..$4,642,494.95 
Surplus returned to 

poliey-holders . 1,284,996.24 
Lapsed and Surren- 

dered Policies ...... 554,217.45 





Tora To Po.icy-Ho.pers......... $6,481,708.62 

Commissions to Agents, Salaries, 
Medical Examiners’ Fees, Print- 
ing, Advertising, Legal, Real Es- 
tate, all other Expenses ....... 1,005 352.01 

WD cevresachadasdabegsartae” ogee 385,85: 





Baance Net Assets, Dec. 31, 1901.......... - « $62,649,582.92 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. | 
Loans upon Real Estate, first lien............+0++ $23,551,115.84 | 
Loans upon Stocks ang Bonds 2,300.00 
Premium Notes on Policies in force..,... «++ . 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Company..... 


Cash in Banks 
Bills receivable 





$62,649,582. 
ADD 

Interest due and accrued........... 

Rents due and accrued ...... ‘ 

Market value of stocks and bonds 
CHOP CO ons cccecccgsccotescscceee 

Net uncollected and deferred pre- 
EE sneee ampneiceetesnctesents 


$900,712.62 
10,633.28 


1,374,761.17 
354,470.24 





$2,640,577.31 
Less Bills Receiv ble and Agents’ 
Debit Balances. ,...........sseeees 


ApmiTTEep Assets, December 31, 1901........ eeee $05,277,179.21 
LIABILITIES: 

Amount required to re-insure all 
outstanding Policies, net, Com- 

any’s standard..... ...-+ sce. 

All other liabilities. ................ 1,518,047.62 

—_————- $58, 266,138.62 

Surpuius (including contingent real estate de 

preciation mem. account 082,56) .. $7,011 ,040.59 


Cee teeee 





Ratio of expense: of management to receipts in 
I «:nenishies Ad camameammemiann i: <ieeiedie one 12.28 per cent 
Policies in force Dec. 31, 1901, 69,016, insuring. .$168,680,144 00 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M, TAYLOR, Vice-Prest. 
HERBERT H. WHITE, Secretary. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 
THEODORE E. LANE, General Agent, 








Boreel Building, 115 Broadway, New York City. 


READING NOTICES 


Not one-half the patients supposed to be'suffer- 
ing from Consumption really have that distressi 
disease—though ofttimes the symptoms from whic 
they are suffering lead to it. Nearly every case of 
= kind Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant would cure.— 

v. 





The Bunnell & Eno Investment Compara of Philadelphia 
offer to would-be investors carefully selected first mortgages 
on real estate in Texas and Oklahoma. A descriptive pam- 
phlet with list of loans will be sent to any address upon ap- 
plication. 
SIMPSON’S PRINTS. 

For many 
been - 
est standard as regards gualivy, color and finish. So, too, 


Tourists and travelers should be pr pared for all the con- 
tingencies of a changeable climate. Even in the suon 
South one frequently finds the need of warm wraps and if 
they have been left at home colds and debility are the result. 
But by having at hand a bottle of Pond’s Extract for imme- 
diate use a severe attack of illness may be avoided. It is 
also invaluable in cases of accident or over exertion. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTICE. 

A subscriber of ours. a prominent business man of Boston, 
writes that he will be very glad to hear from any ambitious 
reader of Taz INDEPENDENT who desires a technical educa- 
tion, and has not the means to attend school. This gentle- 
man, whose name is withheld at his request, has at his 
disposal a few scholarships in a well-known educational 
institution. If you are ambitious and in earnest, write to 
W. L. B.. Box 8737, Boston, Mass.—Apv. 












under all conditions, 
by countless users, the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


has been tried and 
tested, and its 
Superior merits 
proved. 


Wyckoff, Seamans 
d Benedict 
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The New “Mobile” for 1902 


STANDS INCOMPARABLY IN ADVANCE OF THE CARRIAGE OF 1901. 











While the « Mobile” of 1901 was a thoroughly serviceable carriage in 
the hands of a careful operator, the question of water in the boiler, oil in the 
cylinders and equal air pressure required constant vigilance and effort upon the 
part of the driver, and was confusing to the beginner. 

The removal of these conditions by the invention of automatic devices 





has_marked an immeasurable advance in the progress of machine carriages. 





The three most important of these inventions are the sole property, or are 
exclusively controlled by, The “Mobile” Company of America. 

Among the most important advances are 

First. “No water-glasses." The new “Mobile” Automatic Water Regu- 
lator is perfect and the operator is relieved of all thought regarding water in 
the boiler. The ‘Mobile’’ Company has purchased the entire patents of the 
recently invented Rockwood Water Regulator—a regulator depending upon an 
entirely new and simple principle of construction. In tests of more than twenty 
thousand miles it has proved absolutely reliable under all circumstances. 

Second. A burner of largely increased efficiency. 

Third. Mechanical air pump keeping the air up to the pressure desired 
by the operator. 

Fourth. Mechanical oil pump preventing wear of cylinder by delivering 
a supply of oil with regularity. 

At one of the great expositions a photographer was discovered trying to 
secure the details of certain machinery on exhibition. “Let him alone,” said 
the proprietor of the exhibit. “Before the firm employing him can have the 
special tools ready to duplicate that work we shail have made so many 
improvements that the copy will be worthless.” 

Having been the first in the field of steam carriages—beginning with the 
purchase of the Stanley patents for a quarter of a million dollars—the “ Mobile” 
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Company has derived its experience from 
hundreds of carriages operated in every 
part of the country, over every kind of road. 

The difference between an automobile 
carriage built on theory, looking exactly like 
that which it attempts to copy, yet untested 
and weak in a hundred directions, is per- 
haps best illustrated by the history of The 
“ Mobile’’ Company's Wagonette. 


As soon as this public conveyance 





: was ready—after seven months of design- 
ee, ee ing and experimental work at the factory 
—ten of them were placed by the company on two routes in New York city 
and in Buffalo, where they were given the hardest kind of daily service. 
Daily reports were made covering the weaknesses developed. Others were put on 
country roads. One was driven through to Buffalo, starting more. than three 
hours after The Automobile Club’s Endurance Run and arriving thirteen hours 
in advance of any other wagon. One was sent through from New York to 
Washington with eight army officers and several hundred pounds of baggage. 

More than $40,000 was spent during 1901 in developing this one style of 
carriage. The practical tests resulted in so large a number of valuable 
improvements that the “Mobile” Wagonette for 1902 is believed to be 
satisfactory in every particular. 

The season of 1902 opens with much of the confusion which has hitherto 
prevailed in the brain of the general public cleared away. The French automobile 
with its jar and rack, with its constant throwing of levers, and with its require- 
ment of heavy frames and great weight to resist the incessant vibration, is no 


longer placed in comparison with the smooth-running, light-framed, easily controlled 
steam carriage. 


. For another thing, men no longer expect to buy a $750 “ runabout” intended 
for moderate work and fair roads and then wonder why, when driven at racing speed 


over long stretches of country roads, it has not the endurance of a $10,000 racing 
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machine. The “ Mobile’ Company builds a 
Touring Carriage costing $2,000, capa- 
ble of travelling from one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred and twenty-five miles 
without recharging gasoline and of sus- 
taining a rate of movement over rough 
roads greatly in excess of the fastest 
speed at which any reasoning man 
should travel. It is larger, stronger, hand- cry eee ee 
somer, and infinitely more comfortable than any imported machine. If given 
one-half the care bestowed on the European machines, it will always be in 
first-class condition. Instead of costing from $5,000 to $10,000, the price 
is but $2,000. It is absolutely smooth in motion, can climb easily the 
steepest roads, has no offensive odor, and is the perfection of elegance and 


comfort. 








The “Robile’’ Company of Rmerica, 


Philipse Manor, Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, N, Y. 


Factory of The ‘‘Mobile’’ Company of America. 
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ITALIAN PEPPS, 


( 10¢ ALUMINUM POCKET PACKET. ) 
A HANDY POCKET STAMP BOX WHEN EMPTY 


GUM IMPERIALS. 


( 10¢ ALUMINUM BOXES. ) 


=) 





IF NOT SOLD BY YOUR DRUGGIST, 


° MAILED FREE UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
HATS 863 Broanway, WY.cITY. 
We make 8 styles of cabinets, under our 
gets. for iz Baths at home. 
e sell on approval, and warrant them to 
be the best cabinets made. More of the 


best families use the Racine than all 
% others together. Write for catalogue. 


. RACINE BATH CABINET COMPANY, 
P Box 23, Racine, Wisconsin. 


A Sure Oure for Catarrh. 


MARS WANS 
TAWAUIAT 

















25 Cents a Bottle by all Drugzgists. 


1902 





1851 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
msngheng M. PHILLIPS, maori 


st,1902 - $28,291,56 
- 25,905, 
- = «» £36 


Massachusetts Laws protect the poifcy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager, 





BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 


E. W. “gia President. 
346 BROADWAY, = - NEW YORK. 


Ohe Rackalies Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, - - MASSACHUSETTS. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 
The ny surrender values in cash, or paid-u 
teed by the Massachusetts on- 
w,in eccerdance with which alt nolicies of the Berx- 
SHIRE are issued, the solid financial condition of the company, 
its large surplus, its handsome dividends, its liberal policies, 
and its promptness ia g all legitimate claims, make the 
BERKSHIRE a most desirable com po hyd for the policy holder 
and the agent. For Grodin ani address : 
New York and New Jersey Agency, 253 Broadway, 
Cor. Murray Street, New York. 


J. H. ROBINSON, - - General Agent. 


Formerly, A Policy af Life Insurance 


was regarded as an evidence of prudent fore- 
thought; now, its absence is justly regarded as a 
reproach and condemnation. Only the man whose 
life is worth nothing to any human being can suc- 
cessfully excuse an uninsured condition—unless, 
indeed, he is uninsurable. Procrastination may 
bring you to that condition; do not ‘tempt the 
chances. There is no larger or better company 
than the METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE ComM- 
PANY OF NEw YORK. 


™ LIVERPOOL 
4 LONDON 
4 GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, NO. 4 WILLIAM STREET. 





insuran ce 
orfeiture 

















co 
As fi Sots for harness. Our ices int ¢) 
~t sm * - pri represe 





in the —_— — ‘ad —t 
ers, and we ve mn doing = 
business in this way for 29 years. 5 WY 

WE HAVE NO AGENTS * 9220-2, Price 

but ship anywhere for examination suninauberesen 
——_- We make 195 — of vehicles and 65 styles of 


e cost of material and 
large free catalogue shows pa Nine. Send forit 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Manufacturing Co.,Elkhart, Ind. 


(Aaa 


pas 


teeing sare delivery. You are out nothing if not 


, plus one profit. 
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te Fidelity and Casualty Co. 


OF NEW YORE. 

Principal Office, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, N. Y, 

Be SURETYSHIP_. 
[_PERSONAL ACCIDENT _. 
|" EMPLOYERS? LIABILITY 
STEAM BOILER. . 
PLATEGUSS . . 
q BURGLARY... 





THs Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLA- 
NEOUS LINES of insurance for TWENTY SIX YEARS, 
and has built up gradually and prudently the LARGEST CASUALTY 
INSURANCE BUSINESS IN THE WORLD. Its annual income 
from premiums is nearly FOUR MILLIONS of dollars. Its business 
is protected by assets of over FOUR AND A HALF MILLIONS, 
including an unearned premium reserve of over ONE MILLION 
NINE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, and a special reserve 
against contingent claims of more than THREE-QUARTERS OF A 
MILLION. It has paid over FOURTEEN MILLIONS to its policy- 
holders FOR LOSSES. Its constant effort is to give to its clients 
not only INSURANCE indemnity, but prompt and effective IN- 
SPECTION and ADJUSTING SERVICES. 
wri. DIXON. 


GEO. E. IDE, MATHESON, 
HERIOT Foo eB van, | DIRECTORS «| Bea tar, eh 


GEO. F. cuemaues: President. 
ROBT. J. HILLAS, Secretary-Treasurer. os wt 
HENRY CROSSLEY, Asst-Secretary. 
FRANK E. LAW, 2d Asst-Secretary. 

















ANTON A. RAVEN 
og ae —, 

° LEN ROOSEV LT. 
Geo. F,. SEWARD. 


Inquiries addressed to this affice will receive 
prompt attention. 


AGENCIES IN ALL CONSIDERABLE TOWNS. 





Honelfelnsuanempany 


GEO.E.1IDE. PRESIDENT. 
maerviniasoets 2 
POLICY RESERVE &C. % 
DIVIDEND-ENDOWMENT FUND 
+} CONTINGENT FUND 65,875.00 

NET SURPLUS % 1, 282,588.30 
INSURANCE IN FORCE $ 534,069, 852.00 


12,342,246.77 
10,257,446.47 
736,337.00 


STATE MUTUAL 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 


” $30,924,972.41 
27,881,474.14 


$3,043,498.27 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions a upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by tne Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, pane values for any age sent on application to 


the Company’ 's Offi 
Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 


Benj. F. het Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1901, 
Liabilities - - 








LIFE ASSURANCE. COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCH, President. 


January ist, 1902. 
$19,553,609.71 
17,532,054.49 

SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..$2,021,555.22 


Cash surrender values stated in every mom and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law.’ 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen, Agents. 
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The Best and What It Means. 


Did you never wish to know why a certain article 
found in some store was selling so much faster than 
another of supposedly the same thing? If your curi- 
osity had become great enough to cause you to inquire 
of the clerk or proprietor the reason for the difference 
in selling, you would probably have been told that the 
one was a “little bit better.” There you have it. 
That is the secret of success. Have your article a 
little bit better than your competitor’s. 

Inferiority may thrive for a time, but it is bound to 
be found out, and consequently dropped, while that 
which means value for money received gains friends 
and supporters and sweep along, clearing the field of 
its unworthy imitators. Of course, there are people 
who think “ one’s as good as another,” and others who 
“don’t care.””’ But the up to date, clear thinking per- 
son wants the best or none. 

In the matter of daily wants and needs the final 
decision of the worth of what one gets generally comes 
from a trial of all, and surely no one is more compe- 
tent to be judge as to what one wants than one’s own 
self. You are bound to be told that there are others 
as good, and, believing that, will be satisfied with 
anything. In selling many claim to have the best. 
Then it is that you should trust yourself, not others, 
to make the proper selection. Compare the strong 
points, the features that mean value, and, in short, 
everything that could possibly show one is superior to 
the others. There is bound to be a better. No doubt 
of that. 

In life insurance the prospective purchaser is con- 
fronted with the same question, “ Which is best?” 
He is either landed by some agent who truthfully or 
unscrupulously claims to represent the best company, 
or he investigates for himself the merits of the differ- 
ent companies and abides by his own decision. 

That the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York has the best insurance to sell is proven day in 
and day out. Not a day passes that the Mutual does 
not save some grief stricken family from want. Not 
a day passes but it shows that its investment policies 
are all that, and more than, is claimed for them. For 
more than half a century it has been selling the best, 
and that, together with its most capable management, 
accounts for its leading position. No other company 
has ever headed, or nearly approached, the Mutual. It 
stands to-day the largest and strongest financial insti- 
tution in the world, and the embodiment of fairest 
treatment, 


1901 FIRE INSURANCE 1902 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 


STATEMENT JANUARY Ist. 1902, 


Capital Stock, all caBh..........se0se0« hisendanned $1,000,000 
Insurance 





Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1901................++0+ $5.424,437 0 
JAMES NICHOLS, Président, 
KB R. STILLLMAN, Secretars, 

A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 





CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER 
with the Famous Water Marks. 
CRANE BROS., Paper Makers, 


If You Are Looking 
for a Country Home 


ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 
and we will give full particulars, 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, - - Vice-President 











F. B. ALLEN, - Second Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, - - - -=- = Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, - - = Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, -_ Asst. Secretary 

Insurance 
Company, 

PHILADELPHIA 

Ninety-second 

Annual Statement. 
CE i hinticnbasectnciusesagadibepeosost - $500,000.00 
Reserve for re-‘neurance and all other claims. 50 
Surplus over all Liabilities. .............00se+++++ 136,713.57 








TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1902....$2,360,886.83 





Sample Book free. Westfield, Mass. 





THOMAS H,. MONTGOMERY, Pr: sident. 
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Mutual 


OF 


State 


Life Assurance Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Fifty-sixth Annual Financial Statement, January 1, 1902. 


29,889 
4,756 
24 Policies restored during 1901, 
Increased during 1901, 5 
Additions made during 1901, 
Policies, . . ° 


Policies in force January 1, 1901 


34,669 


2,343 


32,350 Policies i in Qe Jenunry 3, ‘1908, 


Policies issued since January I, 1901, 


POLICIES TERMIN ATED. 


’ Amount at risk, 
Amount at risk, 
Amount at risk, 


Amount at risk, 
Amount at risk, 





Net assets January I, 1901, 


RECEIPTS. 


Premiums received since January s 1901, : 


Interest received since January I, 1901, 
Rents received since January 1, -_ 
Annuity Certain Contracts ° 
Profit and Loss, . ° ° 


. . . + 


DISBURSEIFENTS TO POLICY HOLDERS. 


Claims by death, endowments, additions and surrenders, 


Dividends, ° ° 


oT 


Taxes: Local; Mass Excise; other States, 


$1,311,966. 36 
428,058.58 


HER EXPENDITURES. 


Commissions, 


Supplies, Salaries, Agencies, Printing, th and 


all other expenditures . . 


Total disbursements, 
Balance, Net Ledger Assets, 





Bonds and Stocks owned, ‘ 
Loans on mortgage of Real Estate, 
Loans on Policies, " 
Loans on Collateral, 

Loans to Corporations, : 

Deterred Premium Notes, 

Real Estate owned, 

Cash, in hand and on deposit i in banks, 


Interest and Rents accrued but not due, 


Uncollected premiums on policies i in force, 
Deferred Pa 
Deduct loading, 20 per cent, ‘ 
Deduct loading on Premium Notes, 


Reserve, Massachusetts Standard, 

Death claims in process of adjustment, 
Claims on installment policies not yet due, 
Special reserve for deferred dividends, 
Premiums paid in Advance 


Deduct net value of re-insured risks, 


Surplus, Massachusetts Standard, 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


ASSETS. 


OT en ASSETS. 


Market value of stocks and bonds over cost, 


$ “A ott. 70 
167,076.59 
‘ $72,997.66 
28,807.80 


$364,988.29 


$80,889,097 
12,306,211 
64,000 
79,646 
210,575 
$93,549,529 


6,125,380 
$87,424,149 


$16, 447,627.67 
3»361,074.53 
88,836.23 
108,471.87 
8,851.00 
8,918.38 


$20,623,779.68 


$1.740,024.94 


$793,132.30 
+ $2,533,157.24 
$18,090,622.44 


- $10,785 ,033.00 


3,003, 317.00 
1,271,627.65 
724,284.00 
82,150.00 
144,039.00 
I,710,000.00 
379,171.79 
$18,090,622.44 


$227,607.44 
972,197.00 


101,805.46 263,182.83 $1,462,987.27 





Total gross assets, 


LIABILITIES. 
$17, = 170.93 
. ‘ ° 58,723.21 
5 , 10,533-00 
26,000.00 
5,405.28 


$19,553,609.71 


$17,586,331.49 
. 54,777 00 


Total Liabilities, 


. 


$17,532,054.49 
$2,021,555.22 


H. M. WITTER, Secretary. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY, C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 
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THE GREENWICH 
Insurance Company 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
ORGANIZED IN 1834. 


Office, No. 161 Broadway, 


lo) 
<| This Company has been 
uninterruptedly and suc- 
cessfully in business 
sixty-seven years. 


SIXTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


JANUARY IST, 1902. 
ASSETS, - - - - = $2,070,226 41 


INSUP 
<4 
B awa @® 





Cash Capital, - = = - + $200,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund, New York 
Standard, - - - - = 1,307,955 40 
Reserve for Losses, and all other claims, 426,614 62 
Net Surplus, - - = « = 135,656 39 
$2,070,226 41 
$335,656 39 





SURPLUS, as regards Policyholders, 





“Riubiattolgfe 


OF NEW YORK. 


Hs an established record for progressive- 

ness, liberality and clearness of its policy 
contracts. It was the first company to intro- 
duce (March 8th, 1864) the 


INCONTESTABLE 
FEAGVRE 


THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 5% 
Paid-up Values 
Extended Insurance 


Provision is also made for both 


Insurance Protection 
and Investment 


Sample policies and rates will be given on 
application to the Home Office, 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 
New York, January 2ist, 1902. 

The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the Com 

> Submit the following statement of its affairs on the 
ist of December, 1901 : 
Premiums on Marine risks from ist January, 
1901, to 81st Decemiber, 1901 

Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 


$3,604,917.63 
699,323.61 


Premiums marked off from 1st January, 1901, 
to 31st December, 1901 

= th ~~ $275,102.19 
lw e year 102. 

Re Sy 


$3,512,389.71 


ear, 


54,889.85 $329,992.04 





y 
Occurred and 


were estimated 
and paid in 1901,1,458,859.48 $1,857,044.29 


Less Salvages.. 112,031.98 
Reinsurances. . 85,617.65 $197,649.63 








« ++» $430,511.52 1,659,394.66 


y has the following Assets, viz. 
tes and State of New York Stock, 
ks ar: $5,403,824.00 

1,291,236.62 





The Com 
United S 


2,639 ,000.00 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 1,159,385.19 

vane in the ~~ of epee a mara to pay 
losses under cies able ore’ 

- _ =n 253.193.27 

225,710.12 


resentatives, on 
trom which date 
lared on the net earned pre- 
n for 
nd the sixth 
of May next. 
By order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TROSTEES: 
Ewald Fleitmann, 
Clement A. Griscom, 

son W. Hard, 
Jobn D. Hewlett, 
Charles D. Leverich, 
Francis H. t 


Gustav Amsinck Levi P. Morton, 

W. H. H. Moo 

Henry Parish, 

George W. Quintard, 

A. A. Raven, 

John L. Riker, 

Dougias Robinson, 
ustav H. Schwab, 

William C. Sturges. 





A. Ae RAVEN, President, 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres‘t. 


to hold thirteen “eopies of Tue INDE- 
BINDERS PENDENT will be furnished by us at 
the rate of 35 cents each, postage incl Jed. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 








THE INDEPENDENT 





Life Insurance 
MEANS 


Food, Shelter, Education and 
Capital for your family and 
yourself. The time to purchase 
it is NOW. 





Write us for information—Dept, No. 110 





THE 
PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


-oTHE |. 


OF AMERICA § RUDENTIAL | 


STRENGTH OF | 
President | GIBRALTAR | 


HOME OFFICE, 
Newark, N. J. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
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LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


I BAO. Chartered by the State of Massachusetts. I QO2. 


Incorporated 1849. Charter Perpetual. 


SPRINGFIELD 


FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Annual Statement, January Ist, 1902. 
CASH CAPITAL - - $2,000,000. 


ASSETS. 
Cash on hand, in Banks and Cash Items $431,073.97 


Cash in hands of Agents and in course of 
‘Transmission 643,336.02 


Rents and Accrued Interest 42,287.44 
Real Estate Unincumbered 222,325.00 
Loans on Mortgage (first lien) ; 664,460.00 
. Loans on Collateral Security 21,376.00 
Bank Stocks Market Value 668,990.00 
Railroad Stock ” 2,267,900.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks 717,000.00 
Railroad Bonds 289,150.00 
United States Bonds 783,000.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds 73,000.00 


TOTAL ASSETS $5,898,887.43 


LIABILITIES. 
CAPITAL STOCK $2,.000,000.00 
Reserve for Re-insurance 2,168,684.46 
Reserve for all unsettled Claims 448,107.70 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $4,611,692.15 
NET SURPLUS *1,287,195.28 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY HOLDERS 3,287,195.28 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION $28,949,377.06 


$1,800,000 t0 92,000 000” $500,000 was transferred from Surplus to Capital Account, increasing the Capital from 
A. W. DAMON, PRESIDENT. : W. J. MACKAY, Serc’y. 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, Vicr-Pres’T. F. H. WILLIAMS, Treas. 


























Western Department, Chicago, lilinoils. 
A. Jj. HARDING, MANAGER. 
A. F. DEAN, Ass’rT MANAGER. W. A. BLODGETT, 2p Ass’T MANAGER. 





Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal. : 
GEO. D. DORNIN, MANAGER. GEO. W. DORNIN, Ass’T MANAGER. 


Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the United States. 


QO OGOQOODOGOIWOIOSOS 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. MCCURDY PRESIDENT 


Statement for the Year ending December 31, 1901 
According to the Standard of the Insurance Department of the State of New York 


INCOME 


Received for Premiums ... ... 0 ... ses sos cos cee coe «©6851, 446,787 73 
From all other Sources ... 0... 0.0. ses cee cee cee eee 14,177,517 78 
$65,624,305 51 

















































DISBURSEMENTS 

To Policy-holders for Claims by Death $17,344,023 13 
To Policy-holders for Endowments, Dividends, ‘ete. 11,335,646 77 
For all other Accounts ... ... .. ake 13,772,936 60 

; ASSETS $42,452,606 50 
United States Bonds and other peemenes.. + eo «- $198,063,981 24 
First Lien Loans on Bond and Mortgage ... ... ... 81,564,209 88 
Loans on Bonds and other Securities ... ... ... ... 10,638,000 00 
Loans on Com eon s own SEINE. 33: stg". vobar’<-ahe sons 11,319,067 23 
Real bw ge B nag, “pom fe s Office Buil in London, 

Paris, ew York, Boston, Philadelphia, 





San Shesne Seattle, Sydney and er and 










other Real Estate... .. “3 ei 27,542,442 44 
Cash in Banks and Trust Com: anies ae ae ie 16,746,894 46 
Accrued Interest, Net Deferred Premiums, is ate 6,964,376 42 


$352,838,971 67 






























LIABILITIES 
Liability for Policy Reserves, etc. ... «. «- $289,652,388 84 
Liability for Con nt Guarantee Fund « eisai 60,706,582 83 
Liability for Autho Dividends... ... 10. ss. s+ 2,480,000 00 
$352,838,971 67 
Insurance and Annuities in force ... ... ... «. ..$1,243,503,101 11 










I have orci te examined the feecguing Statement and = the same to be correct ; liabilities 
msurance Department CHARLES A. PRELLER Auditor 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


















i SAMUEL D, BaBcock CHas, R. HENDERSON STUYVESANT FISH a ARVIE 
RICHARD A. MCCURDY RuFus W. PECKHAM Aus, D. JUILLIARD ICKEY JR. 
AMES C, HOLDEN J. Hopart HERRICK CHARLES E. MILLER pn oda T. GERRY 
ERMANN C. VON Post | WM. P. Drxon WALTER R. GILLETTE | A. N. WATERHOUSE 
ROBERT OLYPHANT ROBERT A, GRANNISS GEORGE G. HAVEN JAMES SPEYER 
GEORGE F, BAKER HENRY H. ROGERS GEORGE S. BOWDOIN CHARLES LANIER 
DUDLEY OLCOTT NO. W. AUCHINCLOSS | ADRIAN ISELIN JR. H, McK. TWoMBLy 
ERIC CROMWELL DORE MORFORD WILLIAM C. WHITNEY | W. H, TRUESDALE 


WILLIAM BABCOCE Wm. ROCKEFELLER 
A. GRANNISS VICE-PRESIDENT 














ROBERT 


WALTER R, GILLETTE Gonens Manager 
ISAAC F, LLOYD 2d Vice-President UER duP. BRECK Corresponding Secretary 
WILLIAM J, EASTON Secretary ALBERT KLAMROTH Assistant Secretary 
FREDERIC CROMWELL Treasurer 












IOHN A, FONDA Assistant Treasurer AMES TIMPSON 2d Assistant Treasurer 
ILLIAM P, SANDS Cashier — P. HOLDEN Assistant Cashier 
EMORY McCLINTOCK Actuary 
OHN TATLOCK Jr. Associate Actuary WILLIAM A. HUTCHESON Associate Actuary 
CHARLES A, PRELLER Auditor WILLIAM W, RICHARDS a 
C. CLIFFORD GRETSINGER Assistant Auditor HENRY S. BROWN Assistant Comptroller 





EDWARD LYMAN SHORT General Solicitor 
Mepica. Directors 
ELIAS J. MARSH M, D. GRANVILLE M, WHITE M.D. 











COPYRIGHT 1901 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNAT! 


VORY SOAP is a plain soap —there is nothing 
in it but soap of the purest and best quality. 
Those who bathe with Ivory Soap can follow 

Uz its use with glycerine, when needed.to soften 

the skin, or with their favorite perfume or cosmetic. 

But as a rule persons who use Ivory Soap con- 

stantly do not have to resort to such means for the 

improvement of their appearance or for their comfort. 


IT FLOATS. 














